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HE new way of doing business is by mail. Instead 
of spending time and horseflesh going to town, and 
paying the highest local prices for what you want, 

order the goods desired from the advertising columns of 
American Agriculturist. You can do this in absolute 
safety, because of 


OU € G UA RA B4-2-8 


We positively guarantee the reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
paper. This guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. It 
means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is so reliable that any subscriber can safely do business with 
him. Our guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled through any 
advertisement in our columns, we will reimburse him the full amount. Of 
course, complaint should be made within one week from date of any unsatis- 
factory transaction, with proofs, etc., and within a month from issue containing 
the advertisement, so that the matter can be adjusted while all the circum. 
stances are fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are 
better than another's, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will furnish 
the article he advertises on the terms advertised. It is a condition of 
this contract. between the publisher and the subscriber, that in writing to adver- 
tisers you state that 
you saw their adver- 
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tisement in American —- 
Agriculturist. 








E take such extraordinary care to keep this 
W guarantee good that only last week we 
refused $5000 cash for an advertisement 
that is appearing in many other agricultural papers, 
but the parties and their methods not such as 
we can conscientiously commend to our subscribers. 
For this reason we refused over $20,000 worth of 
various ads last year. Prices quoted and full par- 
ticulars on ‘any advertising, small or large. Our 
Farmers’. Exchange department is specially con- 
venient and its rates are fully given on page 328 
(replies may be sent to this office if desired, and will 
be forwarded on receipt of postage). Rates, circu- 
lation maps, statements, etc.,on request. Inquiries 
and correspondence solicited. Address 


Adv. Dept. American Agriculturist, New York 
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in the different Middle and Southern States are much 
more numerous now than when the above count was 
made in May last. Our subscribets comprise the very 
cream of the farms, fruit growers, stockmen and fami- 
lies in this section. Over 90,000 circulation, reach- 
ing half a million people and 90 per cent of the post- 
offices in some of these states. 


































































THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES 


For All Eruits, Potatoes, Asparagus, Tomatoes, 
Cabbage, Etc., Etc. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, Extract from ‘Growing Fancy Fruit for Market,” 


GROWING FANCY FRUIT FOR [MARKET 


‘FIFTY ACRES IN STRAWBERRIES GROWN WITH THE MAPES FERTILIZER WITHOUT 
STABLE MANURE, 














(Report of a visit to Mr. Davis’s Strawberry Farm, by Mr. H. W,.Collingwood, Editor of the Rural New-Yorker; 
STRAWBERRIES WITHOUT STABLE MANURE. A MARYLAND FERTILIZER FARM, FEEDING FOR VINE AND FOR 
FROIT. FERTILIZHR ONLY. 


The most remarkable strawberry culture of which we have record is that conducted by J. A. Davis, of Maryland. It is all the 
more remarkable from the-fact that Mr. Davis’s experience upsets many of the old theories formerly held regarding strawberry 
culture. Mr. Davis has over 50 acres in strawberries, and fertilizers only are used for feeding them. No stable manure is used 
except the comparatively small amount made on the farm by the working stock. ; 

GROWING BODY OR BERRY. 

Mr. Davis’s strawberry land is lower and heavier than much of the soil on the peninsula. Part of it consists of low, 
Swampy places which have been cleared and drained. A good deal of this soil is well adapted to the habits of the Gandy straw- 
berry, which, like Parker Earle, as most growers know, is not a variety for the lightest soil. Mr. Davis. does not grow his own 
plants, and he wants them grown on the lighter open soil, because in such situation the roots make a stronger and longer 
growth. The plants grown in this light soil, and then transplanted to the heavier soil, and well fed with a well-balanced 
fertilizer, will hold an abundance of fine fruit. The large growers will understand that the production of the plant is quite a 
different matter from the business of making that plant produce a crop of firm, well-flavored berries.’ W. F. Allen, Jr., of 
Maryland, is the largest plant grower in the world. His soil is very light and open. He would, if necessary, use stable manure 
to produce a large plant, but when that plant is put out for a fruit crep he uses the Fruit and Vine Fertilizer (Mapes), 
because that is better adapted to fruit production. Sometimes these plants produced by stable manure are left over for 
fruiting. They would not produce a first-class crop of fruit with additional stable manure, but if fed the well-balanced 
fertilizer they will yield bountifully and produce firm and well-flavored berries. 

Note. Both Mr. W. F. Allen and Mr. J. A. Davis have used almost exclusively the Mapes Complete Manure for light soils 
and the Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure for many years. Mr. Davis-uses 80 to 100 toms per year. Mr. Allen uses nearly as 
much, and his wonderful experience was set forth most interestingly in the editorial columns of this journal last week. Mr Davis’s 
profits from his berries were very large the past season, 1901, due to the remarkably high quality of his fruit, while with 
Gther growezns lots of average fruit didn’t pay. J. A. Davis writes ‘‘For a general land strengthener the Mapes Fruit and Vine 
Manure surpasses amything I ever used before.” . 


“IT IS AS GOOD AS MAPES!” 


(From the Rural New Yorker, March 23, 1901.) 


“Ts it as good as Mapes?” That is the question which thousands of farmers ask when requested to investigate a new ferti- 
lizer. It is all well enough to talk about the per cent of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, but the word “Mapes” carries a 
meaning of its own which farmers understand. The chemist at the station prints his analysis and figures out his ‘trade valu- 
ations,” but his reagents are not fine or delicate enough to analyze the element ‘‘Mapes,” whieh is the skill and care with 
which the chemicals are mixed and blended. We all understand that two fertilizers may show the same analysis of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid, yet one of them may show 50 per cent greater agricultural value than the other. The reason 
for this is understood by those who realize the difference in the various forms of fertilizing substances. When you see 
“Mapes” on the bag you may know that the plant food is not all jumbled together like hash or a “boiled dinner,” but that the 
special needs and appetite of the crop have been considered. The name represents the fourth standard element in a balanced 


fertilizer. ‘ 
FROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, APRIL 20, 1901 


The Mapes Manures—As usual, Prof. Mapes’s catalogs are of the extraordinary value that the public has come to ex- [| 
pect from him, im keeping with the high standard of excellence set by the Mapes manures. The basis of the Mapes manure is 
pure bone and Pure Peruvian Guano, to which is added other materials of the highest grade and best known forms, all inti- 
mately blended together, in fine condition, in the proper forms and:-in the forms best adapted to meet the demands of the crops 
for which they are recommended. No rock phosphates, horn, leather, marl or other cheap or low-grade materials are used. By 
pursuing the policy of making only the highest grade goods, Prof. Mapes has built up a unique business that gives him the cus- 
tom of many of the most successful farmers; fruit growers and truckers throughout the ‘middle and eastern states as well as 


at the south. : 

Some of the largest and most successful truckers have for many years used the MAPES COMPLETE 
’ MANURES to the exclusion of purchased stable manure. During the past season, 1901, two truckers 
have used, mainly for pétatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, beans, peas, greens and asparagus, some $9000 each 
of the Mapes Manures, and their purchases for many consecutive years have been nearly as large—4500 
barrels cabbages from seven Acres. 


THE MAPES POTATO MANURE. 


During the past trying season (1901) the superiority of the Mapes Potato Manure over the lower priced “cheaper” ferti- 
lizers was clearly demonstrated. While the yields were below the’average of other years, they were large enough with the good 
prices obtained to make very satisfactory returns to the growers. The GREATER CERTAINTY of action of a manure like the 
Mapes Potato, as compared with a mixture of dissolved rock, muriate of potash, tankage or nitrate of soda, is the presence Of so 
many MORE VARIED FORMS, all soluble and available to plants, THOROUGHLY BLENDED, free from acidity or ANY OB- 
JECTIONABLE effects on the roots or the soil, securing a full, complete, normal successive feeding—the same as from the best 
stable manure—also with greater certainty of results both in QUALITY and QUANTITY of product and with steady IMPROVE- 
MENT to the soil. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 


CHARLES V. MAPES, EDW. V. Z. LANE, CHARLES H. MAPES, 
President and Gen’! lanager. Vice-President and Treasurer. Secretary. 


CENTRAL BUILDING, #43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for “Twenty Years After,” showing profit from the start in bringing up the poorest soils without farm manure. Prac- 
tical experience for long series of years on varied soils with ordinary Farm Crops, Potatoes, Wheat, Hay, Corn, Oats, etc. 
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Greatest Quanity of Sugar Per Acre 





Extraordinary Results in Class II of American 


Agriculturist Beet Growers’ 


Contest. 





Colorado’s Pre-eminence in Sugar ‘Production—T. he First Prize Crop from 
One Acre Contained Nearly 12,000 Pounds of Sugar in the Gross— 
Nearly Five Tons of Refined Granulated Sugar from One Acre. 





_ Average Yields of Prize’ Winners: 


California 21 Tons of Beets per Acre, Colorado 27 Tons, 


Utah 20 Tons, Nebraska 13 Tonms—How These Crops Grown by Experts Compare with 
Results Obtained by Ordinary Farmers—Large Profits Earned by Large Ability in Beet 
Culture, as in Other Industries—Need of Better Methods by the Average Farmer—A 


Wonderful Object Lesson. 


The results shown in the accompanying 
table (see next page) are _ certainly 
of a record-breaking character. A crop 
of over 39 tons of sugar beets on one 
acre, or of 37 tons containing nearly 12,000 
pounds of sugar, shows the possibilities of 
this crop under absolutely ideal conditions. 
Such phenomenal yields aze mainly of inter- 
est as indicative of what can be done with 
the sugar beet. These phenomenal extraor- 
dinary yields may be compared with the 
equally sensational results obtained in the 
American Agriculturist erop competitions 
of former years, as follows: 


First Ordinarily AY 
prize crop fair crop for c 8 


8to 12 tons 10 tons 


Contest 
Sugar beet,1901 37 tons 


Potato, 1889...738 bu 100to150 bu 70 bu 
Potato, 1890....947 bu 100to150bu 70bu 
‘Corn, 1890 ....235 bu 40to 50bu 25 bu 
Wheat, 1890 ... 80 bu 20to 30bu i14bu 
Oats, 1890 ..... 135 bu 40to 50bu 25 bu 


The biggest yield of beets. (exclusive of 
sugar content) 78,624 pounds on one acre, 
equals 1310 bushels of 60 pounds each, or 
38% more than the largest quantity of 
potatoes ever raised. 

The season in southern California was 
quite unfavorable in many respects, and the 
contest was announced so late that very 
few from that state competed. In Utah, 
on the contrary, the season was fine, but 
while a good many entered the contest, 
comparatively few finished. Nebraska had 
a comparatively poor season climatically, 
while the few prizes offered in Michigan 
reduced the number of competitors there. 
*Colorado, however, took hold of the whole 
affair with characteristic zest, the season 
was in many respects perfect, especially 
east of the mountains, and the results make 
an impressive showing of Colorado’s capac- 
ity as a sugar state. No place in the world 
has produced so large a yield of rich beets 
per acre as has been raised in Colorado in 
this contest. It is to be observed, however, 
that not only was the climate ideal for this 
crop in Colorado last year, but the sugar 
beet growers who competed were also ideai 
men. The biggest yields were mostly pro- 
duced in the Rocky Ford district, on land 
worth $150 to $200 an acre, by men of long 
and successful experience in the intensive 
farming and market gardening for which 
that section was famous long before a sugar 
factory was located there. 

It will not do to conclude that any care- 
less or ordinary farmer ean obtain such 
results. These crops are the product of ideal 
conditions, and can De duplicated only in 
so far as these ideal conditions can be re- 


produced. Remarkable as are the individ- 
ual results stated in the detailed table 
_the best judgment of what such re- 





sults really mean may be obtained by com- 
paring their average with ordinary crops. 
ORDINARY RESULTS WITH SUG4R BEETS. 
Statement of average yields and sugar 
content for all the beets grown in different 
states, as closely as can be estimated. 


Cal Col Utah Neb 

Average poundsof : 

beets per acre..24,000 26,000 24,000 18,000 
Average per cent 

of sugar......... 14.5 15.0 16 13 
Gross sugar (ibs) 

per acre......... 3,480 3,900 3,600 2,340 
Refined granulat- 

ed sugar per 

Gcre ..........-+ 2,610 2,926 2,700 1,755 
Average purity 

coefficient ..... 80 81 82 80 
‘Average receipts 

for crop....! ’....$54.00 $58.50 $56.00 $43.00 
Average cost of 

production ...... $40.00 $42.50 $41.00 $30.00 
Average profit per 

acre ............-$14.00 $16.00 $15.00 $13.00 


PRIZE WINNING RESULTS. 


Possibilities under the highest conditions 
of soil, climate and expert knowledge 
gained from experience, as shown by re- 
sults of .the prize winners in American 
Agriculturist’s sugar beet growers’ contest 
of 1901: 


Cal Col Utah Neb 
Number of contest 
acres included... 3 19 6 8 
Average pounds of 
beets per acre. .42,490 54,390 39,956 25,162 
Average per cent 
GE BOGE .4 ..2i.3 14.4 16.6 17.0 13.0 
Gross sugar (Ibs) 
per acre......... 118 8,698 6,765 3,478 
*Refined granulat- 
ed sugar per 
PE ror 588 6,524 5,074 2,609 
Average purity 
coefficient ...... 0.0 $1.7 83.5 80.5 
Average receipts 
SOP GIO... ciccca $90.30 $125.32 $92.35 $57.24 
Average cost of : 
production ...... $41.04 $44.60 $45.21 $35.68 
Average profit 
from contest 
acre . .-$49.26 $80.72 $47.14° $21.56 





*75% of gross sugar in beets. 
Consolidating the exhibits just made, we 
obtain the following comparison of returns 
from the four states of Colorado, Califor- 
nia, Utah and Nebraska. To this is added 
the returns from the nearly 17,000 growers 
of upward of 70,000 acres of beets in Mich- 
igan the same year: 
Prize Mich- 


Ordinary winning igan 
results averages results 


Average pounds of beets 


per acre .23,000 40,625 18,200 
Average per cent _ ‘of 
CE nS ie i eiecacikree SES 15.0 14.1 


No. 9 


Gross sugar (pounds) = 


acre .... 3,335 6,093 2,538 
Refined granulated 

sugar per acre......... 2,501 4,569 - 1,904 
Average purity  coef- 

GARD asics .ceoukcomsuee 81 81 83 
Average receipts for 

crop . .$52.88 $91. 30 $44.55 
Average cost of produc- 

tion .... --$38.38 $41.63 $38.25 
Average profit. per ‘acre. $14.50 3. 67 6.30 


By thus eliminating the superexcellent 
crops, and comparing the returns by the 
law of averages, we see that the better 
class of beet growers produced as a whole 
twice as many pounds per acre as the or- 
dinary farmer. They get nearly twice as 
much sugar per acre as is produced under 
ordinary conditions. The expense of pro- 
duction by prize winning methods does not 
average much more than under ordinary 
culture This means that more skill and 
better management results in so much bet- 
ter methods that the yield per acre is 
heavily increased without material increase 
in expense. Hence, it is not surprising to 
find that the net profit per acre by prize 
winning methods is three times as high as 
under ordinary conditions, or in even high- 
er proportion, when compared with Michi- 
gan results. ; 

If this great contest had emphasized no 
other point but this, it would have been 
worth all it cost. More than in any other 
business is it true of agriculture that 
knowledge, skill and management will pro- 
duce larger results, and at the same time 
cost less than average results. And this 
means three to five times as much profit, 
relatively speaking. This fact is further 
demonstrated by experience in many other 
lines of farming. If in this industry, as in 
other vocations, the most successful man- 
agement will surely produce results or 
profits far above the ordinary, the so-called 
“average farmer” does not understand how 
this can be true, any more than the or- 
dinary beet grower can understand how 
his neigithor can make three times as much 
profit per acre as he does, but those who, 
accomplish such results know how it is 
done. Agriculture generally will be ele- 
vated as rapidly as this knowledge become: 
diffused among the mass. 


A Cheap Pruning and Meat Saw. 


J. J. MEASER. 








The saw shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration is one that I made myself but 





~- wanes 


OUTLINE OF HANDY SAW. 





did not have it patented. Since manu- 
facturing it I have used it extensively and 
consider it the finest working tool that can 
be produced for the purpose. I have tried 
all of them and know what I am talking 
about. For pruning it is very satisfactory, 
as it works easier and is lighter than any 
other saw I know of. As a family meat 
saw it is just as good as any butcher’s saw. 
It can be used for almost any purpose. 


Preserving Barnyard Manure—In sta- 
bles all the liquid should be absorbed by. 
the use of cut straw for bedding [If this 
is distributed over the fields in fresh con- 
dition before decomposition sets in the value 
of barnyard manure in bringing ‘crops 
would probably be doubled. At least this 
is the belief of some Canadian experi- 
menters. 








(4, 
Other Side of Early Potato Planting. 


ARTHUR NORTHRUP, NEW YORK. 
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My experience in raising potatoes has 
been directly opposite that of Mr Manum 
of Vermont, who favors iate planting, I 
have found that any variety of late petatees 
in the climate of central New York gets 
little enough time to mature, .even by plant- 
ing early. Another thing, if blight appears 
from August 10 to 15, with rainy weather, 
they cannot be sprayed with bordeaux. 
Where will your late planted potatoes be 
then? Just nicely started to grow. kbhave 
seen so many just such fields, especially last 
summer, that I feel called upon to give my 
experience. 

Last year my potatoes, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, were planted about May 20 to 26. It 
was too late, but we had so much rain we 
could not get them {in before. The ground 
was plowed the fall previous, which was 
a mistake, for it was a very stiff clay and 
almost impossible to get in good mellow 
condition. We began planting with a po- 
tato planter supposed to drop seed about 
18 inches apart, but it did not always get 
there. It was also supposed to drop ferti- 
lizer 600 pounds to the acre. It would do 
so by poking down with a long rod. All 
things have an end, and finally we got that 
particular plete planted, a little over eight 
acres, 

I thought there was not enough fertilizer, 
so put some on broadcast and rolled the 
piece lengthways. This is very important, 
as it levels the ridges so the weeder will 
pull out no potatoes four or five days after 
planting. We cultivated the piece two or 
three times, then began using the weeder 
across the rows, taking out mustard and 
other small weeds. This was kept going 
until potatoes were well out of the ground. 
Then we used a two-horse straddle-row 
cultivator, throwing dirt on top and cover- 
ing the vines and also small weeds that 
might be on top of the ridges. 

In a day the potatoes were up and grow- 
ing faster than the weeds. We kept the 
cultivators going, and how the vines did 
grow! I wish ta say right here that I have 
found the Sir Watler to be the strongest 
and @ardiest variety I ever grew. With me 
they grow fast from the beginning. We 
fought bugs before it was fairly daylight, 
through the middle of the day and in the 
evening after ‘“‘chores’’ were done. I shall 
have a power sprayer this year. About the 
_last of July the vines covered the ground 
like a mat and just about that time it be- 
gan to rain and was very hot between 
showers. About August 20 blight appeared 
and some ten days later the vines were 
dead. The potatoes rotted some, but not 
badly. The yield on that piece was 1600 
bushels, most all good, salable potatoes. 
Now if we could have planted that piece 
three weeks earlier the crop would have 
been almost doubled. And again, suppose 
wé had planted two or three weeks later, 
how many salable potatoes would we have 
had 

About the lessons to be learned from this 
experience, first, get the best variety of 
seed possible, then get a planter that will 
mark, drop the seed accurately and drop 
fertilizer. Plant early, cultivate just as 
much as you can, and spray for bugs and 
later for blight. 


Growing and Marketing Horse-radish. 


JOHN W. LLOYD, fLLINOIS, 


After the soil has been properly enriched 
and prepared, furrows are laid out 3 
feet apart and deep enough to accommodate 
the sets. Deep planting is most often prac- 
ticed when the horse-radish is to be grown 
as a companion crop with early cabbage. 
peas or some other short season crop. In 
this case the horse-radish sets are planted 
12 to 18 inches apart in rows midway be- 
tween the rows of the early maturing crop, 
either at the time that crop is planted or 
from two to four weeks later. If planted 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


Prize Awards in Class Il, American Agriculturist Sugar seet Growers’ Contest. 


For crop of sugar beets grown on one acre that contains the greatest quantity of su- 
gar, and that is grown in the states named, and, sold to certain factories therein, 


irrespective of the character of the report submitted. 


Yield beets Sugar 
on con- in 
testacre beets, % 


ams 
prize Names of prize winners 


Calif ornta—($375 prizes) 


$200 W. H. Delphey, Chino.. 
100 W,-J. Schaefer, Chino 
75 Oren Miller, Moyle 


Colorado—( $870 in prizes) 


200 J. W. Bellew, Rocky Ford 
B. B. Kouns, Rocky Ford 
D. V. Burrell, Rocky Ford 
Henry Redmore, Manzanola 
M. G. Anderson, Rocky Ford.... 
Cc. F. Kouns, Rocky Ford 
I. D. Hale, Rocky Ford 


Warren Blinn, Rocky Ford.... .. .... 
J. F. Crowl, Roeky Ford.......cscces 4 


W. B. Brown, Manzanola........ 


R. J. Johnson, Rocky Ford............ 


M, Figurski, Grand Junction 
Cc. Johnson, Rocky Ford 
A. F. Buck, Granada 


J. W. Setters, Manzanola........... - «+ 44,387 
H. B. Wakefield, Grand Junction...... 


A. Morine, Grand Junction 
Utah—($325 in prizes) 
100 John Woodhouse, Lehi 
75 M. T. Woodhouse, Lehigh 
50 W. McOmie, Lehi 
50 A. F. Anderson, Lehi 


25 J.. W. Roberts, 
25 Einarson & Oyler, Axtell 


Nebraska— ($300 in prizes) 


100 William Ri->gert, Norfolk 
75 <A. S. Grigereit, Fremont 
50 Henry Roasch, Norfolk 


50 C. L. Carpenter, Creighton..........4. 
25 J. J. Jensen, Norfolk..s.........se00. -- 16,480 


* Miscellaneous 
100 C. Stephenson, Richmond, Mich.. 


©. A. Madsen, Gunnison, Utah.........35,8 
Rollin Wright, Little York, N Y....... 


€. A. Goetgman, Lyons, N Y 
T. J. Jones, Anaheim, Cal 


RR. BH. Stine, Cine, Cal we cicicccsicoces 
Ramey Bros, Grand Junction, Col..... 


P. K. Blin, Rocky Ford, Col.... 
8. S. Bailey, Rocky Ford, Col 


J. H. Crowley, Rocky Ford, Col....... 
J. As Corn,-Grand Jumction............ 
A. P. Kouns, Rocky Ford, Col...... bed 


*All 


great interest. 


- «42,360 
30,450 


57,103 
"55,895 
53,957 


eoeeeer 


35, 157 


except the first mame under this head are awarded 
‘announced in our last issue, but this summary of their crops is given 
This division of the award is also most advantageous for contestants. 


Received Profit 
Gross Purity forcrop Costof from 
sugar in co-effi- from con- raising contest 
crop cient test acre crop acre 


Ibs pe §$ $ $ 
5,041 78.0 $90.03 $54.03 $36.00 
4,628 77.3 64.72 34.70 30.02 
3,990 61.9 116.15 34.40 81.75 


lbs pe 
11,9 
15.2 

7.3 


93.34 
82.88 
77.38 
120.59 
125.78 
82.60 
70.38 
82.69 
72.55 


157.24 
152.48 
160.07 
158.09 
149.23 
147.85 
125.13 
132.39 
9,878 131.74 
9,111 9 121.71 _— _ 
9,000 . _ —_ _ 
8,959 138.75 — 
8,821 119.70 41.70 
8,425 114.38 59.10 
8,123 109.83 ’ 

6,992 108.65 — 
4,489 68.65 _ 


-~— 


63.90 
69.60 
82.71 
37.50 
23.50 
65.25 
54.75 
40.70 
59.19 


$2.3 
82.0 
80.2 


16.1 
16.0 
14.6 
18.9 
16.2 
14.6 
13.4 
16.4 
17.3 
16.3 
17.7 
14.8 
17.2 
17.7 
18,3 
18.5 
16.1 


11,963 
11,485 
11,479 
11,444 
11,173 
10,514 

8,384 


60,449 9,914 


37,793 


110.16 
113.40 
88.52 
86.80 
88.85 
66.38 


8,080 


ft ek ek et et 
HANAN 
Oarmnwos 


5,941 


68.52 
56.60 


4,776 
4,102 
3,243 
3,075 
2,192 


14.7 
18.0 
13.0 
16:3 
11.6 
15.6 
17.8 
13.5 
18.0 
50,000 14.3 
42,437 16.8 
46,545 § 15.5 


3,142 
6,444 
4,091 
2,894 
5,022 
6,660 
5,625 
5,627 
6,044 
7,150 
7,129 
7,214 


18.38 


28.11 
15.53 
30.96 
47.71 
38.93 
26.14 
35.99 
$1.71 
41.47 
30.25 


82.2 
83.2 
84.3 


in Class I, 
here as of 


prizes 


From 70 to 85% of the gross sugar per acre should be extracted as refined granu- 


lated sugar. 


The balance is partly lost in the process of manufacture, the rest of the 


Sugar remaining in the waste molasses. The higher purity of the beet, the greater 


the proportion of its sugar that is available. 


(Indeed, had the prizes in Class II 


depended upon the amount of “available” sugar, as governed by the coefficient of pu- 
rity, it would have caused a slight rearrangement of some of the larger prizes in the 
Colorado list.) The more perfect the factory equipment, process and management, the 


larger the proportion of sugar in the beets is actually extracted. 


In Michigan, 13 fac- 


tories averaged in 1901 to get 210 lbs of granulated sugar per ton of beets with a mean 


sugar content of 14.1%, average purity 82 to 84%. 


This was an average extraction of 


75%, which is the basis used in the accompanying tables of averages and comparison. 





after the other crop is already in the ground 
the sets are usually placed in holes made 
with a crowbar or dibble rather than in a 
furrow. When grown in this manner the 
horse-radish réceives no attention until the 
other crop is harvested. 

When grown by itself, horse-radish should 
be planted in April or early May, and cul- 
tivated at least five or six times. The “‘sets” 
used in propagating horse-radish are mere- 
ly cuttings made from the small side roots 
removed from the main roots in trimming 
the latter for grating. As ordinarily used, 
they are from 4 to 6 inches long and 
from % to % inch in diameter. The top is 
usually cut off square and the lower end 
slanting, so that no mistake will be made 
in planting, since a set planted wrong end 
up wili either fail to grow or produce a 
crooked and branching root. 

Since horse-radish makes its principal 
grovwth-late in the season, and especially in 
the cool weather of autumn, and is not 
injured by frost, it shofild be left in the 
ground as late as possible. For convenience 
and economy in harvesting, the crop should 
be plowed out and sold or stored before the 
cold, wet weather of early winter sets in. 
The roots should be trimmed, and the side 


roots saved for the next season’s plantin; 
Like other root crops, horse-radish retain 
its freshness and good qualities best 
stored in a cool, dark place, without expc 
sure to air. Storage in outdoor pits is pre 
ferred by many growers, but the roots ma 
be buried in earth in a cool cellar. 

While the grating and preparing of horse 
radish for market is a business distinc 
from that of growing the crop, the growe 
may prepare his own product. This is de 
sirable and profitable if the local deman: 
is large, and the grower can deal directl: 
with the consumer. By storing the-root, 
and grating them as needed, the grower car 
furnish his customers with a strictly fresh 
article during the entire winter. If, how- 
ever, the crop is grown very extensively, it 
will usually be impossible for the grower to 
deal directly with the consumer, and will 
become necessary for him to put up the 
horse-radish in bottles to be handled by the 
trade. For preparing horse-radish for the 
local market, the only special machinery 
that is absolutely essential is a grater. Fa- 
cilities for washing the roots should be pro- 
vided. Plenty of water, a few tubs and a 
broom will meet the requirements of the 
small grower. 








Choosing an Ax Handle. 


c. Cc. O. 





When buying an ax handle always select 
one that is made entirely from the sap 


wood or the heart 
SS fig{ wood, but never 
SS 


one that’ is made 
partly of each, for 
it will split along 
the line of union. 


Handles made 
i a from sap wood 
are more elastic 
and better for 
Fig. 5. chopping and a 


man will not tire 
or get sore so 
quickly when us- 
ing one. I prefer those made from the 
heart wood for splitting, although they 
are not so durable. The proper 
length and curve of the handle de- 
pends upon the habit and method of chop- 
ping of the user. With a long handle a 
man will strike a much harder blow, but 
with a short handle he will strike oftener, 
so there is practically no difference in the 
work accomplished. 

The curve, too, depends upon the habit 
of the user. A curved handle has no ad- 
vantage over the one that is _ perfectly 
straight. Most people prefer the curved, 
because they are accustomed to its use. 
As a rule the straight handle is more dura- 
ble. .The size of the handle depends upon 
the muscular development of the user. If 
it is too small it will cramp the fingers, and 


4X HANDLES AND AXES, 





FARM AND FIELD 


serting a small wedge in the eye of the 
ax, either above or below the handle as 
occasion may require. 





Listing Corn East of the Mississippi. 


*A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STATION. 





This. practice is followed with success in 
some of the western states as Kansas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. In this case the 
soil is a loose, sandy loam which dries out 
early in the spring. The water percolates 
through it quickly after a rainfall. In many 
cases where listing is followed successfully, 
there is a scarcity of moisture in the soil 
for germination. Therefore it is necessary 
to get the seed down into the soil in order 
to secure moisture for proper germination. 

The general practice in listing is to go 
into the unprepared field with a specially 
constructed machine called a lister. This 
lister is arranged like a double plow, so 
that it throws out a furrow on either side. 
The corn is drilled in the bottom of. this 
furrow and loose dirt is dragged over the 
seed by small hooks which catch the earth 
in the sides of the furrows. The rows are 
usually .drilled about 3% feet apart and 
when cultivated the dirt is rolled down into 
the furrow until at the end of the season 
the field is level. 

INTRODUCED FURTHER EAST. 

Owing to the success of this practice in 
the western®states it has been introduced 
into Illinois and some of the eastern states. 
In these cases it has not been entirely suc- 
cessful. The method of listing has been 
changed to suit the eastern conditions. In- 





STUDENTS CORN JUDGING CONTEST AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Corn judging was a part of the laboratory work of the agricultural students in the 


division of farm crops at the university of Illinois, 


season of 1900-1. At the end of 


the semester a contest was held to determine the efficiency of the students as corn 


judges. 


All of the prominent agricultural papers offered from three to five years’ sub- 


scriptions as premiums in the contest for the best work in judging. The illustration 
shows the students who took part in this contest. 


if too large it will lame the hands and 
wrists. 

If one will examine the end of a piece of 
wood he will see that it is made of layers, 
each layer representing the growth of one 
year. Wood splits much more easily along 
these lines than across them, hence when 
selecting an ax handle, always choose one 
in which the layers are parallel with the 
line of force, as shown in Fig 1. If they 
are at right angles, as in Fig 2, a few 
days’ use will cause the handle to split 
along the dotted lines shown. The differ- 
ence in quality in this respect is so marked 
that many dealers sort their handles and 
make the price of one about double that 
of the other. 

In hanging an ax considerable attention 
should .\be paid to the kind of work which 
is to be done. For small wood hang an ax 
pointing in, as shown in Fig 3. For very 
large trees hang it squarely across, or at 
right angles to the handle, and for splitting, 
especially-block wood,.hang it out according 
to Fig 5. This gives one a chance to strike 
a heavy blow, squarely across the block, 
using the whole bit of the ax, and without 
making a tiresome bend of the back with 
every blow. The relative position of the 
blade and handle may be changed by in- 


stead of going into the unprepared field 
and listing the corn, most farmers furrow 
out the field late in the fall or during the 
winter. These furrows are drawn about 
8% feet apart, so that there is a ridge of 
loose dirt between the two furrows. At 
the time of planting these ridges are split 
with a breaking plow and the furrows filled 
up. In this way the surplus water is al- 
lowed to drain out of the soil and the seed 
bed is put in .condition for germination. 
After the second set of furrows have been 
made, the seed is planted with an ordinary 
corn planter, the runners of the planter 
following in the furrow made by the plows. 
Usually the seed is checked, thus allowing 
cross-cultivation. 

The objection to listing as ordinarily 
practiced in the eastern states or in the 
heavier loam soils is that the seed is put 
down in a dead furrow where it is too cold 
for germination. There is no objection in 
such soils of going down for moisture be- 
cause there is an excess of water for ger- 
mination. After the corn comes up it is 
not possible to stir the soil about the young 





*From advance proofs of The Book of 
Corn, now in press, published by Orange 
Judd company. 
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plants and cut out the-small weeds. They 
eagnot be covered up and killed with loose 
dirt and the consequence is that the corn 
is injured by weeds and the weed roots 
are allowed to mature and seed the field. 
Where the listed corn is checked some of 
this disadvantage is done away with, and 
the field can be more perfectly cleaned. 

In the loose, sandy soils listing may »be 
an advantage. The seed is put down deep 
enough to secure plenty of moisture for 
germination and the soil is usually warmed 
up as deep as the seed is planted. It is 
further claimed that a deeper root develop- 
ment is a result of listing and that listed 
corn will stand the storms of summer bet- 
ter than corn not listed. At the Illinois 
experiment station extensive series of ex- 
periments, with listing compared to ordi- 
nary culture, show that there was little 
difference between the listed corn and the 
corn planted in the ordinary manner. In 
fact, observation on this point in different 
sections of the state showed that corn 
planted in the ordinary manner seemed to 
stand up better than the listed corn. 

The results of the experiments at this 
station showed a uniformly larger yield 
from the corn planted with the ordinary 
planter than the listed corn. The soil in 
the listed flelds was left in poor condition 
to stand the working rains of winter, and 
was exceedingly difficult to plow in the 
spring. A large crop of weeds was grown 
in the fields even with the most careful 
and frequent cultivation. In the western 
states where the fields have not become 
seeded to the noxious weeds as yet and 
with their peculiar conditions, listing may 
be an economical and satisfactory method 
of planting corn. 

Preparation of Seed Wheat—The contin- 
uous wet weather during wheat harvest 
made it impossible to secure the crop in 
dry condition. Consequently much in the 
middle Atlantic states grew or was bleached 
in the shock. Samples of the best seed ob- 
tainable on different farms show that only 
75% of it germinates and much of it is 
below that percentage. It is safer to buy 
good seed at high prices than risk sowing 
seed which if it grows at all may make 
a delicate plant. In preparing wheat for 
seed much more is necessary than cleaning 
out the chaff. The grain should be given 
a good blowing through a fanning mill to 
blow out the lighter kernels. The screens 
should be of such a number as to remove 
as much cockle and rye as possible and all 
the small, cracked and shriveled wheat. 
By following this plan for several years 
the farmer will find that there is a demand 
for his wheat by the miller for flour and 
his neighbors for seed.—[W. C. Patterson, 
Fulton County, Pa. 








Growing Sorghum for Seed—For infor- 
mation of C. L. E., Texas, and others, 
would say that I find the cheapest plan to 
harvest sorghum seed is to list it in rows 
and tend it the same as corn. I cut it 
with a corn harvester, binding it and 
shocking it in the field. I let it stand until 
the seed cures. This usually requires from 
six weeks to two months. The seed heads 
are then cut off with a knife and fastened 
to the side of the wagon. It is then 
threshed with a good threshing machine. 
The concaves of the machine are removed 
otherwise the seed would be cracked and 
injured. The yield depends on the season, 
ranging from 10 to 40 bushels per acre. 
As our seasons are not regular, the yield 
varies accordingly, but on the whole is 
more certain than corn. After the heads 
are removed it makes good fodder which 
we consider pays for the cost of cutting.— 
[H. Carter, Cloud County, Kan. 





Reasons for Pasteurizing—The principal 
reasons for pasteurizing milk in the pro- 
duction of butter are that it insures uni- 
formity of the product if the work is prop- 
erly done; it improves the flavor of the 
butter and greatly increases its keeping) 
aualities.—IfH. EB. S. 
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Good Plan for Town Garden. 


8s. P. SHULL, OHIO 
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The garden was measured the spring of 
00, and an accurate plot drawn. With 
seedsmen’s catalogs and the American 
Agriculturist Year Book, pages 29 to 37, be- 
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fore him, the city man studied the require- 
ments with regard to soil and moisture, 
and the least space necessary to full de- 
velopment. As a result the outline map 
was made and a list of the selected varie- 
ties was prepared, with notes concerning 
time and manner of planting, kind of soil, 
fertilizing material, cultivation, etc. The 
planting was done according to date if con- 
ditions of weather and soil were favorable. 
The pieplant was removed to the rich soil 
adjoining the manure heap, where it thrived 
luxuriantly, and the narrow strip just 
north of the currant bushes was planted in 
pole beans and gave a full crop. 

The advantage of planning the garden in 
advance of the season is clear. There is 
no delaying the work, no question at the 
last moment as to where a certain crop will 
do best, no danger of crowding later crops 
into smaller space by thoughtless over- 
planting of earlier varieties. 

The worst defect in the summer’s work 
is one not easily remedied. Raspberries 
border more than half the garden inside 
the fence, a high grape trellis a foot out- 
side the fence runs the entire length of the 
west side, and large fruit trees stand 3 feet 
beyond this, all conspiring to rob the gar- 
den of its sunshine and its nourishment. 
A stable on the east and a henhouse on the 
south make the southeast corner cold and 
damp, while the whole south side is partly 
shaded by the close, high fence of the hen 
yard. Practically nothing could be grown 
in the corner nor** of the tight fence in- 
closing the manure heap, ‘as it was further 
shaded by a large apple tree on the west. 

The first experiment was that of growing 
the needed plants, cabbage, tomato, etc, in 
window boxes. Excellent germination was 
secured, but later growth proved unsatis- 
factory, and when time for transplanting 
arrived they were small and puny compared 
with those offered for sale by gardeners. 
No further attempt will bé made to grow 


CARE OF CROPS 


except the less common varieties 
not in the market. So far as possible the 
soil was made to bear two crops. A bed 
in a sunny corner of the back yard was 
sown with early radishes and lettuce. Part 
ofthis lettuce was later transplanted to an- 
other bed, where it was left to fully develop, 
and when the crop was removed from the 
first bed it was devoted to cucumbers; but 
the genial corner of early spring became 
a hotbox in summer, and the cucumbers 
suffered accordingly. Spinach was sown 
very early on the tomato bed, a second sow- 
ing of early radishes wes made between 
the rows of carrots, and large onions were 
set out on the cabbage bed. 

All these experiments were successful, 
the early crop being removed before it in- 
terfered with the growth of the later. A 
second sowing of spinach was made be- 
tween the rows of potatoes after they had 
appeared above ground; but this was an 
entire failure, as the potatoes outgrew the 
spinach. The experiment will be tried 
again, however, sowing immediately after 
planting the potatoes. Later in the sum- 
mer, endive followed peas, being trans- 
planted from a small seed bed previously 
in large onions; turnips followed onions, 
spinach, lettuce, kohl rabi and radishes; 
and winter radishes followed early cabbage. 
This plan made it possible to reserve the 
radish bed of the garden plot for a second 
early variety, the spinach bed for a third 
sowing, and the lettuce bed ‘for a second 
sowing, thus carrying a full supply of these 
vegetables later into the summer. 


plants, 


Fertilizing for Potatoes. 


CHARLES W. FORD, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 


I have three acres of rich.sod and three 
acres of well-cultivated garden ground I 
want to put in early potatoes. I have about 
20 loads of well-rotted stable manure; about 
3000 pounds of hard wood ashes and about 
1500 pounds of pure chicken manure which 
I intended mixing together. I was also 
thinking of adding 2000 pounds South Caro- 
lina rock, 2000 pounds kainit and 1000 
pounds sulphate of potash. Do you think 
this mixture would be advisable?—[W. H. 
Walker, Fairfax County, Va. 

Your correspondent is in excellent posi- 
tion for early potatoes. Rich soil and well- 
cultivated garden ground are good. Twenty 
loads well-rotted stable manure put in the 
furrow at planting time would be a great 
help. If that is considered too much labor 
apply it broadcast now on the six acres. 
The 2000 pounds South Carolina rock, 2000 
pounds kainit and 1000 pounds sulphate of 
potash may be readily mixed and are good. 
These can be applied with a drill, but since 
chicken manure and ashes must be applied 
b hand, because they will not go through 
a drill, it might be well to mix a little at a 
time of the ashes and chicken manure with 
the other ingredients and distribute them 
all at one operation. 

Wood ashes and kainit seem to liberate 
volatile substances from chicken manure, 
causing very offensive odors, very hard to 
bear in handling, and of course causing 
loss. I would suggest adding to chicken 
manure, first, an equal weight of gypsum 
(and plaster) and mix thoroughly in order 
to fix the ammonia, prevent waste and 
bad odors. Chicken manure mixed with 
wood ashes smells 200% worse than either 
alone. Both are good fertilizers. About 
500 pounds nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia would push crop forward. Even 
if it did not increase yield it would cause 
earliness. 


Handling and Spreading Manure—My 
dairy contains 40 head of cattle and every 
Wednesday and Saturday, providing the 
weather is suitable, the manure is taken 
from the yard and hauled to the field. It 
is placed in rows ten to 12 feet apart, the 
piles varying in size according to the need 
of the soil. In the spring, while the plow- 
ing is being done, these piles are spread 
over the plowed ground and after being 
harrowed, makes a very satisfactory fertt 
zer.—[M. S. J., New York, 


Use of Fungicides. 


Sprays Effective in Peach Rot. 


J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT. 

Spraying our dormant peach trees in 
Georgia last spring, we used the 5-5-50 for- 
mula, that is, five pounds bluestone, five 
pounds lime and 50 gallons water, We -cov- 
ered the trees thoroughly, so that when 
dry they were the bluest kind of blue, from 
the tip of every branch to the base of the 
tree. The work was more thoroughly done 
than any I have ever seen. My superintend- 
ent, Mr Baird, was after the boys all the 
time. By having a perfect mixture and us- 
ing the finest sort of spray it took a little 
less than a gallon per tree. 

If my memory serves me right, a 250- 
gallon tank covered about 325 trees. It 
cost considerable money, but I am sure it 
paid us well. We had far less rot in our 
orchard than in any of the surrounding 
ones. Of course it was not all due to the 
spraying. We shall keep it up again this 
year over every part of the orchard, where 
there was any rot last year. I believe that 
owners of plum and peach orchards in 
the north, where monilia or rot is prevalent, 
will find it profitable to spray each year, 
providing of course they will follow it up 
by picking and burning all decayed fruit 
during the ripening season. 


Preventing Apple Scab. 


This fungous disease has been discussed 
several times in bulletins sent out by the 
Illinois experiment station. It is so de- 
structive that. bulletin 67, just issued and 
prepared by George P. Clinton, is devoted 
entirely to the discussion of the injury 
caused by the scab, preventive measures, 
methods of infection and a large number of 
illustrations showing the disease in differ- 
ent stages of development. 

In ‘suggesting preventive measures, Mr 
Clinton states that injury from scab can 
be stopped largely by proper attention to 
spraying. Bordeaux mixture has been found 
to be the most valuable fungicide. The 
present tendency is to use it made as fol- 
lows: Copper sulphate, four pounds; lime, 
four pounds; water, 50 gallons. The cop- 
per sulphate may be dissolved in hot water, 
the lime slaked in a suitable quantity of 
water, the two being mixed together and 
strained into a barrel containing the re- 
maining amount of water. Much of the 
success in the use of this fungicide depends 
upon the proper application and the time 
of spraying. 

The trees should be thoroughly sprayed 
The first application should be made soon 
after the leaves begin to unfold, followed 
by a second soon after the petals begin to 
fall and by a third in less than two weeks 
if the season has been favorable for the 
development of scab. Later sprayings are 
apt to burn the foliage and russet the 
fruit and so are not very desirable. Some 
writers advocate two sprayings before the 
petals fall, the first with the swelling of 
the buds and the second after the leaves 
have expanded but before the petals are 
open. Winter spraying with a strong solu- 
tion of copper sulphate has also been found 
to retard the first appearance of scab, but 
it is questionable if it is worth the extra 
expense and trouble, provided the_ first 
treatment with bordeaux mixture is made 
promptly and thoroughly. In case the 
codling moth is injurious, paris green, at 
the rate of one pound to 200 gallons of 
the bordeaux mixture, may be added for 
the second and third sprayings. 

Besides, proper attention should be given 
to pruning, as properly pruned trees are 
more easily and cheaply sprayed and also 
because unpruned trees afford greater pro- 
tection against quick evaporation of mois- 
ture and just so far favor infection by 
scab. The same holds true of proper cul- 
tivation, since orchards neglected in this 
respect offer greater protection to the fallen 











leaves, which are the means by which the 
permanent stage develops and produces in- 
fection in the spring. No careful experi- 
ment of raking together and burning all of 
the fallen leaves from an orchard has been 
carried on and so nothing definite can be 
said of the advantage of this procedure. 
However, in a small plat in an orchard 
from which the leaves had been so removed 
the first appearance of scab on those trees 
seemed to have been retarded and reduced. 
Such work to be of any value should be 
done very thoroughly in the autumn after 
all of the leaves have fallen. 





Fumigation Necessary and Profitable. 


In a large orchard of small trees this 
would probably prove, in spite of the con- 
siderable cost of the tents, cheaper in the 
end than spraying. The trees on which the 
writer experimented suffered no injury be- 
yond the slight browning of a few of the 
more advanced buds on several trees. The 
records of these experiments show that 
fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
practically means the annihilation of the 
scale, even when but one ounce of cyanid 
to 150 cubic feet of space is used. The very 
few living young scales found on some of 
the trees could easily have been been, and 
probably were, brought after fumigation 
from adjacent infested trees.—[Dr E. P. 
Felt, State Entomologist, New York. 

I am satisfied that the fumigating work 
of some of our ‘nurseries cannot be sur- 
passed in the world, and as a whole, the 
tertified nurseries in Florida rank high in 
this respect. No certified nursery is with- 
out a fumigatorium.—[Prof H. A. Gossard, 
Entomologist Florida Experiment Station. 

In fumigation as in other things the 
best results with the least expense are 
obtained only by rigorous attention to de- 
tails. The object sought is to subject the 
trees and plants to the action of the hydro- 
cyanic acid gas of sufficient density arid 
for the time required to destroy all living 
insect parasites in any stage of develop- 
ment, from the egg to the parent, during 
the hatching season. The penetration of 
the hydrocyanic acid gas to every part of 
the tree and plant except that below the 
surface of the ground, and its fatal effects, 
not only on the larvae and the mature in- 
sect pests, but even on the eggs, is one 
of its advantages over the spraying proc- 
ess, which cannot be applied with entire 
success to trees bearing dense foliage.— 
[C. M. Heintz, California. 

R. G. Chase stated to me that the ex- 
pense to their firm for the fumigation of 
first-class nursery stock did not exceed 25 
cents per 1000 trees, including everything. 
Every box of trees they ship is labeled to 
announce that fact.—[L. T. Yeomans, 
President New York Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





The Apple Leaf Bucculatrix—I. N. 6&., 
New York: The apple twig you sent con- 
tains the cocoons of a small leaf-eating 
larva, the apple leaf bucculatrix. The pa- 
rent insect is a small moth and rarely seen. 
When full grown the caterpillar spins an 
elongated whitish cocoon, about one-fourth 
to one-third inch long. There are two 
broods during the season. The second 
brood appears late in the fall and the insect 
winters in the cocoon. They are not usual- 
ly considered serious pests. But where they 
occur in any great abundance they can be 
destroyed during the fall and winter 
months when the foliage is off, either by 
scraping them or cutting off the twigs 
containing them. 





Culture of Cauliflower—L. J. C., New 
York: We would refer you to our most 
excellent book on Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Allied Vegetables by the well-known, prac- 
tical gardener, C. L. Allen. In this book 
you will find all the details regarding cau- 
lilower culture. The book is sent postpaid 
on receipt of 50 cents from this office. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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AND FUNGOUS PESTS 





RIPPLEY’S '3 
IMPROVED 1902 : 
COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYERS 


havefine Vermorel Spray Nozzle; ._ 
made ofheavy copper and galva- « 
nized steel; has safety valve. 
Strongly riveted and double 
seamed, Guaranteed tobeas rep- 
resented and to be the strongest 
sprayer.manufactured. Fine for 


spraying | young orchards. Trees 


25 feet high by auteg extension 
pole. Exterminating insects from 
vegetables, spraying rdens, 
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washing buildings,etc. Made in 
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NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 
Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Cotton, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 

At $42.00 per ton- equals $2.21 per unit on ame 
monia basis. 

Send post card for formulas and free bulletins. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
Dept. D, 12 John Street, New York. 
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Men Wanted 


$20 A DAY 


is what one new man has just made. Another has 
sold and delivered 660 machines and has nearly 100 
more sold for laterdelivery. This new style Spray- 
er has ‘‘Kant-Klog”’ nozzle and sells like hot cakes, 
We want some one to sell them in your locality at 
once. Sprays trees, potatoes, vegetables, etc. 
Washes wagons, windows and has many other uses. 
Writa for circulars telling how to get 


ONE SPRAYER FREE. 


ayo ag SPRAY PUMP CO., 
1 East Ave. Rochester, N. ¥ 
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Small Crops, 


unsalable vegetables, result from 


want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially fond of 
Potash. Write for our free pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Ceo. S. Josselyn 


FREDONIA, N.Y. Phare orn OF 
Campbell’s Early... a —_ oo, . 


BOBBED GE .o-nsceccrcrccescoses 4 
TUNE stecndanesinctningvcuntiaide The Best SOnreee 


Awarded gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American. Large 
Uist of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogue Free, 














WHERB 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. * 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 


PEDICREED PEACHTREEs ‘<2 


; FRUITS and BERRIES—LOW PRICES. 
Brerytuing = the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE. 
LINDSLEY’S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. Y. 


OCAL AGENTS wew'crop Besta” New plane 


Ti f. BATTLES, Seed'Grower, ROCHESTER. Ne Y, 

















The BEST, CHEAPEST and MOST EFFECTIVE device for 

spraying Gardens, Orchards, Lawns, Stables, Chicken es etc. No 

‘\ continuous pumping. Compressed air drives the spray automatical ie 
Can be operated by a boy; will save its cost in a few days. Beverneses 


down or gets out = — 
come in contact wi 


0-SPRAY — sr or or leak. 


AUTO 


Auto-Spray 


It is the only tor 


Nozzels, sto —— and all fitti 

oe solid — Ae 

The 

orch is one of our promi- 
nent attachments. 

kills worms, ete. It burns kero- 





which y! 


: Ys gene vaporized with oxygen and asingle blast will destroy a nest 


of caterpillars. 


Ask Y our Dealer for the Auso-Secty ore 


us for free instructions, “How and 


to 
be gia sent to any address. Write us if oom on web 
BROWN & 00., 





Dept. Oo, OHEST N. ¥. 
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Profit in Growing Plants Under Glass. 


The growing of vegetable plants under 
glass in some of the central and northern 
states has become a great industry. Per- 
haps no place in this country has this com- 
paratively new phase of vegetable growing 
so completely developed as on the farm of 
Richard Vincent, Jr, in Baltimore county, 
Md. Mr Vincent founded his business in 
1870. Last year about 20,000 square feet 
were added to his greenhouse. He will 
add 50,000 square feet this season to supply 
the increased demand from truckers for 
vegetable plants. Mr Vincent has associat- 
ed with him three sons and one son-in-law, 
all of whom live upon the place, each own- 
ing his home. These boys have grown up 
with the business and have a special fond- 
ness for it. At present the Vincent houses 
cover about 100,000 square feet under glass; 
of which 65,000 are used for the growing of 
vegetable plants. The balance is devoted to 
general greenhouse and bedding plants, the 
usual output of the latter being about 
1,000,000. 

In a recent interview Mr Vincent was 
asked how many plants he expected to grow 
and distribute this season. He replies as 
follows: “From inside greenhouse about 
5,000,000 plants. In March and April we ex- 
pect to sow about 35 acres of tomatoes, 
cabbages, celery, etc in the field. These 
are sown in rows about one foot apart 
with drills and worked with wheel hoes.” 
“About how many plants are grown at 
one time in a building, such as shown in 
our illustration? “We usually get about 
1,000,000 plants from this house, provided 
we have no bad luck. Our plants make‘a 
rapid, thrifty growth and as a rule we have 
no difficulty in getting good stands.” 

When do you begin shipping and about 
when is the house emptied and planted 
for a second crop? “We ship all the year 
and when a section is emptied we resow 
at once if possible.” 

What special varieties of cabbage do you 
find in most demand in the southern cen- 
tral, and-—northern states? “For extra 
early, Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield 
are perhaps the leading varieties. For sec- 
ond early, Succession and other flat’ head 
varieties are in demand. The southern 
states planted heavier than usual this sea- 
son, particularly along the gulf states, but 
lost heavily by the early frosts.”’ 

What is the general outlook for the future 
in cabbage culture? ‘“‘The prospect is very 
good and the demand for plants from the 
south and all over the country is firm and 
would indicate the confidence growers 
have in the industry.” 


New Ideas in Strawberry Growing. 


*R. M. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN, 


I always propagate from ideal bearing 
plants. First, they must be grown under 
the best natural conditions, usually in hills, 
and have special care, be kept under re- 
striction and protected during the winter 
by careful mulching. No one should think 
of growing plants for a propagating bed 
in the field with those to be fruited. Our 
field plants are always set in the spring 
and while tillage is going on a careful watch 
is kept for any specimens which may show 
superior qualities. Where such is found 
we place a numbered stake by it and make 
a scale card, noting its foliage, vigor and 
freedom from fungi, size of its crown, dis- 
position to throw out runners, and in the 
fall whether it has well developed fruit 
buds. 

In the spring those showing the highest 
scale are selected for restriction and as soon 
as blossom buds appear, about one-half are 
carefully removed and the balance allowed 
to bloom and set fruit. This is done to 
prevent weakness through excessive pol- 
lination. When fruit is set, all the berries 


*Abstract of a paper read before the last 
meeting of the western New York horticul- 
tural society at Rochester. 


are removed except two or three on each 
stem and as the growth proceeds, size, 
color and firmness are noted and when all 
have ripened, we finish the scale and can 
then determine which plant has the best 
physical characteristics. Special care is 
then given it and its new runners are root- 
ed and transferred to a special bed, where 
they are allowed to make runners for next 
spring’s planting. Thus, every year we 
discard those plants making undesirable 
changes and give our care to those only 
which are physically able to respond to 
generous treatment. The next year selec- 
tions are again made and thus all bad 
variations are discarded_ every year and 
only the strong, well-balanced plants ab- 
sorb my labor and occupy my land. 
Another reason why plants should be 
grown in a special bed is that the run- 
ners should be layered so they will root 
early and become well matured both in root 
and bud. They must not be thrown around 
in a bunch, but each must have plenty of 
room with leaves fully exposed to sunshine 
or they will not be perfect. The old wide- 
matted row must go. The cultivator throws 
the runners around in clusters, crowding 
the leaves together so the sun can only 
shine on the edges. The plant should al- 
ways have room for each leaf to lay fiat 
in order that it may have the full benefit 
of the sun’s rays. No plant should be al- 


GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 


GARDEN AND HOT HOUSE 


the ground with the cultivator. We give 
frequent tillage until we have copious fall 
rains and during the drouth our plants 
are always irrigated, but if land is not 
especially favorable for irrigation, I would 
not spend large sums of money in elevating 
water, but would depend on an earth 
mulch by cultivating regularly. 


Use Only the Best Spouts. 


G. H. GRIMM, VERMONT. 

At the beginning of the sugar season, 
tapping the trees is the first operation. 
Many sugar makers are not. successful, 
owing to improper tapping and lack of 
spouts adapted for the purpose. A spout 
must embody features to bring forth all 
the available sap from the bore, exclude 
the air, and keep the bore continually 
drained, not permitting the bore to fill with 
sap half its diameter, as this will create 
sour sap in warm and ice in cold weather. 
The former will cause the sap to sour and 
contaminate the fresh flow; and the latter 
will freeze the sap, which retards the flow, . 
loosens the spout and causes leakage. 

A spout must be so formed that only the 
hard bark will come in contact with it; so 
that the sap cells and fibers are absolutely 
free to perform their function. No bark 
should ever be removed from a tree to ac- 


MARYLAND BY THE MILLION 


Inside view! of a house in Baltimore county, Md, on the farm of Richard Vincent 


Jr, containing a miilion cabbage plants. 


This picture was taken January 5, 1902. 


The plants have recently been shipped to the gulf states and ground now reseeded 


for more northern sections. 


lowed to play the role of a weed and en- 
roach upon others. 


THE IDEAL WAY IS TO GROW 


them in a hedge, making the rows from 30 
to 36 inches apart, according to vigor of 
growth and setting the plants about 30 
inches apart in the row and layering the 
runners so the new plants will stand 8 
to 10 inches apart and after that the new 
runners are cut with the rolling disk and 
finished by hand. If the physical condition 
of the plant is what it should be, when you 
check vine growth by cutting a runner, it 
will at once proceed to build up a new 
crown and fruit buds with added roots, 
but if it is weak in fruit bearing, it will 
proceed to throw out new runners. - Berries 
grown in this way are always large, of an 
even size, bright in color and rich in flavor. 
The yield will be larger than if grown in 
any other way unless the land is too poor 
to grow berries at all. This system permits 
maintaining the loose earth mulch over all 


The house is 28 by 228 feet inside measurement. 


commodate the placing of the spout. The 
spout should be removed from the tree by 
turning, never by prying. The wound then 
will heal in one season, and checking of 
the bark is prevented. A spout following 
the foregoing requirements must be made 
from a single piece of heavy, tinned steel, 
of sufficient strength to permit its being 
driven with a hammer without injury. The 
bore should not be more than 7-16 of an 
inch in diameter, and from 2 to 2% inches 
deep. 


Frances Peach is somewhat similar to 
the Elberta, but about ten days later, not 
so large, is more red, but not so productive. 
It is a peach of fair quality and should 
not be planted extensively until thorough- 
ly tested in different sections. 


Potatoes for early use from the home 
garden should be planted as soon as the 
ground can be worked 














Merits of Leading Vegetables. 





Opinions of numerous garden varieties 
were freely expressed by contestants in 
American Agriculturist’s garden contest, 


sometimes in language hardly flatter- 
ing to the _ introducer. Most -of the 
novelties, however, had champions more 
or less enthusiastic. In quoting the 


reports the effort has been made to select 
opinions that would be fairly representative 
of the average verdict reached by contest- 
ants everywhere. Concerning a few kinds 
which seemed very popular, several quota- 
tions are given. Some of these follow: 

Celery—No celery does so well with me as 
the Pink Plume.—[A. P. Hitchcock, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. For home culture, Giant 
Pascal cannot be excelled, but for market 
it bleaches slowly and there is much waste. 

Purple Siberian Kale—While we do not 
like it cooked, we have one in a pot as an 
ornament, and it could be hardly surpassed. 
[C. P. Augur, New Haven County, Ct. 

Lettuce—Salamander withstands drouth 
best.—_[C. P. Augur. It is very nice and 
tender.—[C. E. Brookhart, Cumberland 
County, Tenn. It is the best for dry weather. 
[A. L. Coffin, Cumberland County, Me. Ice- 
berg is the finest all-around lettuce I have 
used.—[S. L. Parker, Hampshire County, 
Mass. Iceberg last named was praised by 
numerous contestants.—[Editors. Hanson 
was good. Black Seeded Simpson burned 
up and Brown Dutch went to seed too soon. 
[C. P. Augur, 

Sweet Corn—Planted -first. corn May 2, 
two rows said to be Corey and-~-picked first 
corn July 23..Also planted six rows Potter’s 
Excelsior May 29 and two rews Stowell’s 
Evergreen, June 2, which kept us in corn 
until frost came, picking. 14544 dozen ears 
from above planting and.some drying up 
that was not picked.—[F. R. Prask, Wor- 
cester County,-Mass. Kendall’s Early Giant 
produced. the nicest crop of fine large ears 


of green corn we had ever grown on the 
same amount of ground. .It was sweet and 
tender and gave the very best of satisfac- 


Hog manure always gives 
corn. Sales from eight 
rows. 208 feet long amounted to $16.45. 
[Le C. Wright, Oswego County, N Y. The 
best early corn on the place was the Ivory, 
second early, very prolific and sweet. Wood- 
ruff’s Extra Early is the largest and best 
extra early.—[C. P. Augur. Country Gentle- 
man had small ears, good quality. Ford- 
hook Early is: the best and largest early 
I have tried.—[Dr W. Y. Fox, Bristol,.Coun- 
ty, Mass. My popcorn was the Tom 
Thumb, growing not over 2 feet high, and 
the small, yellow ears were amusing to chil- 
dren.—[C. E. Kellogg, Tolland County, Ct. 

Onions—Barletta is the earliest onion I 
have tried and the best for bunching or 
pickling. Cracker is an excellent cropper 
of poor shape, being flat and thin. It is a 
firm onion and keeps well. For general 
crop, the Globe Danvers is unequaled.—[C. 
P. Augur. Prize Taker is best, yielding 
three times as much as Brown Australian. 
Strasburg make poor stand but nice on- 
ions.—[C. E. Brookhart. White Victoria 
and Prize Taker grew large and were fine. 
Australian Brown is not valuable for my 
use. Early Flat Red and Yellow Cracker 
ar~ good early sorts. Australian Brown is 
rather small, but solid, heavy and a good 
keeper.—[E. H. Ashley, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Cal. The White Southport onion is the 
fairest, largest and sweetest we have ever 
raised.—_[A. P. Hitchcock. 

Okra—Perkins Mammoth long podded is 
very good, remaining tender a long time. 
Similar to Lady Finger, but darker green. 
An improvement over Dwarf Prolific.—[E. 
H. Ashley. 

Radish—Olive Scarlet had so little top 
that it was overlooked and past its prime 
before we thought it was fit to use.—[C. 
P. Augur. Shepherd sowed May 10 was 
ready for use June 28 and produced 203 on 
a plot 5x15 feet.—[W. S. Allen, Cumberland 
Coynty, Me. 

Squash—TI find the Michigan keeps better 


tion in market. 
us good. crops of 


APPROACHING 





Farm bigest 


make the work easier for both the man ll 

The tires being wide they donotcut intot the 

the labor of loading is reduced many times, 

of the short lift. They are Cunapoes with our fam- 

ous Electric Steel ean either straight or stag- 
er spokes. Wheels Wy te from 24 to 60 inches. 

hite hickory antes, an steel hounds, teed to 

carry 4000lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 

in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 

to fitany wagon. Write for the catalog. Itis free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 986, QUINCY, ILL,: 


SEEDTIME 








a OmON SEED 


is 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, 
Dept. 49 -‘Baitimore, Md. j 








SEED POTATOES 


$1.75 a Barrel and up. 


Michigan Northern Grown are always the best, 

go best varieties. Blight proof, enormous 
yielders. Highest quality, lowest prices. Sold 

in any quantity, one pound toa car load. £00 

page Catalogue FREE on request. 


Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., 1a. 


Box76. BAY CITY, MICH. 


Largest growers in America of Vege- 
table, Field and Flower s 
Seeds, 















Kind of trees that will 4 
ar wd you. Here aresome: York Imper- 
ial, strong,hardy, good bearer, good keeper. 
Ben Davis, the Gest market apple grown ; 
Shighly colored, very popular ‘ees hardy 
f and seotasihve. Baldwin, Wealthy, Winesap, 

Jonathan, and many others, also peach, pears,etc., 
described im our new eatalog. It’s Ree. Write for it. 


Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, Md. 





















PPLES 100 kinds. Pears 60 kinds. ¥oume 80 | 
kinds. All other fruits and vi | 
Best trees and ey ts, LOWEST PRICES. Estb. 1 1869, 
New illustrated escriptive Catalogue Free. 


GEO. A. SWEET HURSERY C co. Box 1725, Dansville, New York. 





As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score ofother 
vegetablés that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
TRUE 


LIVINGSTON’S site SEEDS 


Send us a silver dime. We then mail you 1 








kt. each Livingston's New Magnus Tomato, 
ivingston’s Ide ol Lb i m’s Em- 
erald Cucumber, ‘se Tip Top Musk. 
melon and New Wonde ‘ul Lettuce and our 104 


pase & Seed Annual. Send us back the empty 
ages and we will accept them at 5 cents each on 
any order amounting to 50 cents or over. 


The Livingston Seed Co. 
BOX 128 COLUMBUS, O 





Largees and we berry; $2 for 50 
; $1 for 7 Auto and 50 Success 


AUTO 
_ STRAWBERRY juext oes Ail & Yom Dever Det 





PES 

i? . 
(4 preg 
“ . 





Moss Curled Parsley, Cardinal 


FLOWERS Brzcting Asters, Dindem Pints, Nastartinm,Large Flowering 


> sz DREER’S SEEDS 


and make the following remarkable offer to introduce them to those 
who are not already acquainted with the most reliable seed sent out 


S *» P) VEGETABLES Crosby’s Beet, W hite Spine Cucumber, Wonderful Lettuce, 


Radish, Stone Tomato, 


Either collection of six full size packets for 15 cts., or both collections for 25 cents, G@@® 
AR 


and in addition we send FREE to every purchaser DREER’S G. 
CALEND 


DEN 


A R—the handsumest and most complete catalogue of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs ever issued; a beok of 208 pages, with beautiful lith- 
ographed and embossed covers, aud four colored plates of choice 


Flowers and Vegetables. If collections are not wanted, 


t you 


intend purchasing Seeds, Plants or Bulbs, we will send cat- 
alogue free, if you mention this paper. 
Truckers should send for our apoorat Market Gardener’s List. 


HENRY A. DREER 


























FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 





URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. §@ In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 
Best Seeds that Grow—and you 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO:, Philadelphia, 
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sale Prices. 





| ceemenadl 
——_ 


We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 


At Wholesale Prices. Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 





— 








Prices Prices gre bi higher each ch season. 


‘olumb ite. Price low. 
Gas my free aan for description. 


ever Sold Hisher. What? Asparagus 


Plant a bed. 


Arthur J. Collins. Moorestown, N. de 


Palmetto, Conovers Colossal, Barrs Mammoth, 
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if green when picked.—[C. P. Augur. The 
Hubbard-Turban cross outyields the Hub- 
bard, a single vine often producing 50 to 75 
pounds; it sells well.—[A. L. Coffin. Ford- 
hook is the only kind I have found proof 
against the borer. It has such a woody, 
vine that they do not work on it.—[J. Lyon, 
Tompkins County, N Y. 

Scarlet Keshmyr turnip was a pleasing 
novelty and much earlier than Purple Top 
Strapleaf, swéet and tender.—_[E. H. Ash- 
ley, 

Tomatoes—Fortune and Dwarf Champion 
are excellent. Bond’s Early is the best 
early kind I can find. Early Ruby and 
Earliest of All are not smooth enough.—[C. 
L. Hill, Freeborn County, Minn. The Para- 
gons were scarcely touched by the potato 
beetles and were the most vigorous and 
hardy of any. The bugs made the most 
havoc with the Imperial. The Ponderosa 
were very fragile and also badly eaten.—[U. 
E. Knight, Niagara County, N Y¥. I grew 
the Stone and Imperial last year. They grew 
over 6 feet high. Both are good toma- 
toes; the first is a little earlier and is 
firmer; the other has the better flavor. 
Both are large, smooth, and a good red in 
color.—[E. Clearwater, Vermillion County, 
Ind. Golden Queen is the family fa- 
vorite. Ponderosa is large and smooth 
but is not the best in flavor.—[C. P. 
Augur. Imperial is the best early variety 
ever grown; color good, size fair, very 
solid.—[E. H. Ashley. Burpee’s Matchless 
tomato grows very smooth and solid, in my 
garden. I find no difference in earliness be- 
tween it and Fordhook First. Neither is 
very early with me. Ponderosa grows 
gnarly and with deep seams; also rots on 
the vines.—[A. P. Hitchcock. 


— 


Pruning Kieffer Pear Trees. 


Owing to the very rapid growth of Kief- 
fer pear trees, it is necessary to prune quite 
severely while the trees are still young. 
Many progressive up-to-date growers prune 
the Kieffer considerably during the first 
five or six years of its growth. The illus- 
tration, Fig 4, shown herewith, was taken 
in the young orchard of Frank P. Cochran, 
Kent county, Md, and shows his method 
of pruning. He cuts out fully two-thirds 
of each year’s growth and in that way keeps 
the tree heavier in limb and closer to the 
ground. Such trees are more capable of 











FIG 1, KIEFFER PEAR TREE. 


ORCHARD WORK 


FIG 2, KIEFFER PEAR TREE. 
bearing a heavy load of fruit. By follow- 
ing up this method for five or six years 
he finds that he has very few broken trees 
from overbearing, even if they are heavily 
fruited. 

On older trees he usually cuts about one- 
half of the season’s growth. The amount 
taken off, however, depends somewhat on 
the character of the tree. If the growth is 
too rapid it is checked by cutting out two- 
thirds of the growth. Mr Cochran has 
found that he gets better results by start- 
ing the main branches from 2 to 2% feet 
from the ground. Other varieties are cut 
back about one-half of each season’s 
growth. The work is usually done in March 
when weather conditions will permit. 

The method of trimming Kieffer pears fol- 
lowed by J. J. Rose of Suffolk county, Del, 
is herewith shown. Fig 1 shows an un- 
trimmed tree, Fig 2 same with uprights 
thinned and Fig 3 with remaining branches 
cut back. The new wood grows about 4 
feet and is usually cut back one-half, but 
blossom buds are not cut off. The orchard 
of 1000 trees is remarkably symmetrical, 
the trees being fully 18 feet high, although 
only four years old. The land has been 
in strawberries since the trees were set. 

<ciatmgenialtitte ince doles 


Planting and Caring for Peach Trees. 


*w. R. WILKINSON, MISSOURI, 


The peach requires - high, well-drained, 
moderately fertile soil. My experience has 
been limited to southeastern Missouri on 
high land on the west banks of the Missis- 
sippi river. I consider this locality splen- 
didly adapted te peaches, both as to soil 
and climate. The soil when first cleared, 
has a few inches of rich loam, underlaid 
with yellow subsoil, and contains enough 
iron to give splendid color to the fruit. 
The Mississippi river running near by equal- 
izes the temperature and often keeps off 
the late frost that kills the swollen buds in 
less favored localities. The valleys that 
put into the river at right angles give 
splendid air drainage, which is of as much 
importance as soil drainage in the grow- 
ing of this fruit. I prefer Missouri grown 
trees one year old from bud. I would warn 

*Extracts from paper read before summer 
meeting state horticultural society. 


‘Missouri planters against buying trees from 
the east, especially from some of the whole- 
sale nurseries of Tennessee. I bought large- 
ly from one of these nurseries and have 
peaches in the same row, all supposed to 
be the same variety, that ripen their fruit 
from July to October. 
SETTING TREES AND AFTER CULTURE, 

It is desirable in a commercial orchard 
to have some’ varieties planted together so 
as not to be compelled to go all over the 
orchard at gathering time. I began by 
planting the earliest on east side, rows 
running north and south clear across the 
orchard and finished on west side with 
the latest ripening varieties. I prefer spring 
planting for the peach. If planted in the 
fall there is some danger of winter killing, 
which can be avoided if planted in early 
spring. I have practiced planting on newly 
cleared land and mostly between apple 
rows, and I expect to cut out peach trees 
at 10 to 12 years old. Before planting pre- 
pare land by a thorough plowing, and if 
ground is not too. rough lay off both ways 
with a shovel or bull-tongue plow in rows 
16% feet apart both ways or 160 trees to the 
acre, and plant at the check same as corn 
or other crops are planted. If land is very: 
rough and hilly, stakes will have to be 
used, driving a stake where each tree is 
wanted. . Dig holes -with spade, making 
them large enough to accommodate roots 
without cramping. 

Remove all side branches, cut the -top 
back to 30 inches, and cultivate at regular 
intervais until July 1, then drill to cowpeas 
at least twice during July and August 
with some implement or cultivator 
that will not ridge land too much, 
This will give a very strong growth 
the first year and leave a heavy cover 
of peavines on land. It will prevent 
washing of the soil during the winter 
months, and add both humus and fertility. 
Continue this cultivation right along for 
three seasons and the fourth year trees 
should begin to bear liberally. I would 
then advise different culture instead 
of cultivating until July and plant to 
peas. I would plant land, say, May 
1 to 15, to New Era cowpeas, among 
earlier and medium ripening trees, and 
would plant Whippoorwill peas in among 
later ripening varieties. The New Era 
cowpeas will mature by August and the 
Whippoorwill by September. This will 
give an abundance of good feed for hogs, 
result in the destruction of insects that in- 
fest the orchard and a good profit on both 





wia 3. KIEFFER PEAR TREE, 











hogs and fruit. The peaches and peas are 
both splendid hog feed. I like peach trees 
headed about 2 feet high. I form the 
head by letting five limbs grow from the 
main stalk, then do but little pruning after- 
ward. These limbs should be equally dis- 
tributed around the trunk of the tree and 
will form a well balanced, open-headed 
tree. 


PEACHES FOR HOME AND MARKET, 


As to varieties for family use would plant 
#0 as to have a succession from earliest to 








KIEFFER PEAR TREES PRUNED IN 
MARCH. 


FIG 4. 


fatest, and for such an orchard of 100 trees 
would select the following varieties ripen- 
ing in regular rotation from earliest to 
latest: 2 Sneed, 2 Triumph, 2 Alexander, 
2 St John, 2 Mountain Rose, 5 Family 
Favorite, 10 Elberta, 10 O M Free, 10 Craw- 
ford Late, 10 Piquetts Late, 25 Heath Cling, 
and 10 Salway. Plant the earliest ripening 
variety on highest land, as they ripen their 
fruit at a time when the season is usually 
wet and don’t seem to rot and mildew so 
badly if planted on high land. 

For market would plant nothing earlier 
than Family Favorite and would suggest 
eliminating Sneed, Triumph, Alexander, St 
John and Mountain Rose, and plant such 
varieties as named above from Family Fa- 
vorite to Salway, but would have at least 
25% of white Heath Cling. They are as 
standard as the Ben Davis apple and ripen 
when the weather is cool and will carry 
well to any market. The demand for these 
is excellent at from $1 to $2 per bushel. It 
will be noticed that the varieties named 
are both white and yellow fleshed, but 
mostly free stone. The market demands 


these, there being but little call for clings, 
until late in the season when the Heath 
will fill this demand. Should growers 


décide on more of the cling type I would 
suggest O M Cling and Lemon cling as 
among the best. 

sncosigitalllgilaai teins theed 


Testing New Varieties—Seed catalogs 


are.now coming in and every farmer and 
gardener should make-selections of new 
varieties for testing next season. Three 
years ago my seedsman sent me a pound 
each of New Prolific Rose and Enormous 
potatoes for trial. These were planted and 
given ordinary caré with the result of 1% 
bushel of Prolific Rose and one bushel of 
Enormous of fine size.and quality. Last 
yéar the Enormous. outstripped the Pro- 
lific_-Rose, yielding one-third more than the 
later, planted in the same soil and having 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


the same treatment. This paid me for the 
slight cost of my experimental plot for 
several years.—[J. A. Casterline, Morris 
County, N J. 





The Electric Light for forcing vegetables 
in winter has been used for several years 
by W. W. Rawson in his large greenhouses 
near Boston. These lights are-erected on 
poles outside the greenhouses and are sup- 
plied from the circuit which lights the town 
in which he lives. Long experience has 
shown that a crop of lettuce can be matured 
in from one to two weeks sooner by the use 
of the electric light. It has an even more 
marked influence on cucumbers, which Mr 
Rawson grows extensively, following the 
midwinter crop of lettuce with them. Ow- 
ing to the low price of lettuce last fall, Mr 
Rawson did not use the lights, but feels 
sorry now that he did not. 





Jersey Sweets—In the federal census 
year 20,588 acres were under sweet potatoes 
in New Jersey, yielding 2,419,000 bushels, 
with an average farm value of about 50 
cents per bushel, 


Alsike Clover is a good addition to the 
grass mixture. 





American Agriculturist is one of the lead- 
ing standard-bearers of the farmers’ in- 
terests and should be found in every home— 
always aggressive in trying to weed out 
and exterminate foul seed that spring up 
along farmers’ pathways and always ready 
to help strengthen and perpetuate the 
farmers’ best interest.—[L. A. Stram. 











SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no Jonger an experiment but a necessity. 











Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincey, Iil., and get his catalogue desoribing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfite and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and veg- 
table crops, which contain much valuable in- 
formation, and may be had for the asking. 








‘e want to introduce our “IpKal” a, a 
will send you Six full sized pkts. of Seeds, w ith 
our new I INuatrated Catalogue, if you 
will send us 10 cts to pay postage and packing. 


Sweet Peas, 100 var, mixed. 1-408, — 

Remember. this in not a cheap. catch-penny offer. The reg- 
ular catalogue pring » EX cents, Each variety and mixture 
aft the ys ry bent, offer to eset uainted with 

: Yompiin Sons, Box alia, Ohio. 





PREE | 
" Price let 1 


Best in th 


None so low in pri 

seed catalo; 5 bver pei rint 

graving of every —e. 
cent per pkg, and up. lot of extra 

pac es, rare so aR Be FREB 

ro 1 order, Send name and address 

or letter. 
R. He SHUMWAY, Rockford, lilinolse 














SECRETS OF FRUIT GROWING. 


} C. A. Green has been photogra tographing hing orchards 
vineyards, berry fields, etc., and_has collected 
over 100 photographs in a new book with h 
suggestions to fruit growers, instru he 
reader in the secrets of fruit growing. It is unlike 
anything published, illustrating and ae 
methods of planting and st A 
Something every fruit grower should have. T 
price is 25c., but we wil chew faites if you will 
mention this paper. — new fruit eneniages will 
be sent in the a we pe 

GREEN’S N ERY CO., .-- on N.Y 











Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandest fol and flowering plant yet 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by2 or 2 213 toot al ee 
immense, and make a plant wales L <> ial lururiance 
has no equal. Ad dded' this won 
the mammoth lily-like bl canons, RIY to ibinches Tonge mowe 
Wales, With & ¥4 and on ae ise tf Plants “4 


n, and grows an 
astonish e" every one with i 
otective. and 


fragrant. 
ts, which will soon loom and reach fall per. 

fection, 5c. each 60c. 1. 
1 ‘S Sto arrive tn Sccluctnen 


a 
Sb Ty mg aT, CAT, 
ustrated; Le on Plates 
raise Et henge i= 


SOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
FED, 


PROVEN CELERY SEED 


By Proven Seed, we that 
GOLDEN YELLOW SELF BLANCHING 
CELERY is grown for quality the year before 
we sell it. The seed we sell year was 

own last year, as a part of our OLA of 

aes Colter, ond.) wae found to be SOL 

FIRM OLLOW STALKS. 

Proven Celery Seed 1 and Danish Cabbage 
Seed are our specialties. For full description 

of these and all other seeds send for our 8 
Catalogue FREE. Address 


HEMAN GLASS SEED CO, 
Barnards, Rochester, N. Y. 


:: : MY PRICES :: 


New Crop Onion Beod, Sess oS per. ‘cont. 
Yellow Strasburg, per. lb. . +. 506 
Yellow Danvers, oes 500 

‘All others in. piepbation. 


SIEGEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pantie. 


(RAPE. VINES Suerormare.® & 


eit cone “ . famous oan A 
uce e nest re nes in 

ecm. ots Rood as low as iesenat "lay reputable 

grower.—STARK BRO "S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. Y- 




























(12) 
The Volume of Industrial Combinations 


White the craze for consolidating wnhder 
singte corporate management of a number 
of plants engaged in the same line @f in- 
dustry is less intense than a féw years ago, 
statistics bring out facts covering the cen- 
sus year of great interest. In gathering 
these figures, recently made public for'the 
first time, the census -bureau considered 
no aggregation of mills an industrial com- 
bination, unless it consists of a number of 
formerly in@ependent mills, which have 
been brought together inte one company 
under a charter obtained for that purpose. 
The list finally published. contains -the 
number of 183 corporations, controHing 
2029 plants that. were active during the 
census year aud also 174 plants that Were 
reported as idle, 

The true value of the capital invested in 
active and idle plants is, in round num- 

1459 million dollars. This may be 

ared with the bonds and: shares of 
eapital issued of 3085 millions: The value 
of the plants is thus 47 per cent of the cap- 
italization. These securities are in most 
imstances listed in the various stock ex- 
changes of -the country and are there 
bought and sold at prices above and below 
par. -“Heticé ft is Impossible to state ex- 
actly their actual market value. 

The ‘183 combinations mentioned em- 
ployed an average of 399,000 wage earners 
during the-census year, with an annual 
payroll of $194,534,000. Stated in round mil- 
lions of dollars, the cost Of materials pur- 
chased in the raw state was. 330; in par- 
tially manufactured form, 609; fuel, freight, 
ete, 146, total, 1085 millions. Total valwe of 
products, 1661 millions. It must not be as- 
sumed, however, that the total of the 
items, cost of materials, wages, etc, sub- 
tracted from the total representing valve of 
products, is indicative of the profits Mm the 
manufacture of these products during the 
census year. The census schedule took no 
reckoning of the cost of selling manufac- 
tured articles, interest on capital invested, 
or mercantile losses incurred in the busi- 
ness; 
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The Missouri Valley Country. 


In the span of a single human life, an 
empire has been developed with more of 
wealth and human happiness than centu- 
ries have ‘brought forth under old-world 
conditions. Taking Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas as approximately representing 
the north Missouri valley territory, and the 
wonderful tale of its development cannot 
be better told than by reference to Uncle 
Sam’s decennial stock-taking inventory, the 
census. From this balance sheet the fol- 
lowing facts are taken,. showifig aggre- 
gates for the four states in question. 


MATERIAL GROWTH OF FORTY YEARS. 
1860 © 1870 1880 1880 
Catan eevee 1,331,139 2,212,104 3,482, : 4 
130,313. 73 


ae oi 
improved pnd. . 3 912 
rm ‘values. 2 Ore fe aT 


. 12°765 108 
73,8049 6 A357, 515 
1,731,440 61,765,248 
‘Sweet Potato Supply—The supply of 
marketable sweet potatoes is being limited 
and high prices rule. The supply of seed 
is not large, but I think sufficient for the 
demand, at good prices. I hear but few 
complaints of loss from keeping and they 
will come through in good condition.— 
[Charles Black, Mercer County, N J. 


Revising Cranberry Estimates—The 
record of movement. indicates that the 
eranberry crop of 1901 was somewhat 
larger than indicated in our report pwb- 
Jished at early date last fall. Climatic ¢on- 
ditions were very favorable for maturing 
and harvesting the crop, and the absence of 
killing frosts resulted in elean picking. 
Under these conditions, the crop of 1901 ap- 
proximated 900,000 bushels, or one of the 
greatest on record. The price has been 
largely well maintained, but the February 


markets rather quiet. Figures recently 
sent out by the federal census bureau, cov- 
ering the cranbery crop of 1899, place this 
at approximately 870,000 bushels, exclusive 
of Wisconsin, (some 100,000 bushels,) carry- 
ing the total to 970,000 bushels. American 
Agriculturist’s report for that year made 
a total of 960,000 bushels, the official fig- 
ures, published at a much later date, thus 
closély. tallying with our own. 


High Price Restricts Exports—Very lit- 
tle corn is going abroad, the January 
movement only 1,009,000 bushels, against 
more than 19 millions a year ago. Corn 
exports for seven months 21 against 115 mil- 
lions corresponding period a year earlier. 
The export price this winter is some 50% 
higher than last year. Similar conditions 
prevail in oats, the exports for seven 
months being a little more than a third the 
preceding year, while the foreign move- 
ment of rye this winter is next to nothing. 
Exports of wheat and flour make a good 
showing. Official figures follow: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
o— _January——~, 7 mos ended Jan 31 
1902 190) 1902 1901 

8,663,825 12;605,016 

$6,128, 212 $8,966,021 
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289,123 
090, 147 
$8,437,019 
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Cottonseed Hulls in the Industries— 
Marked changes have taken place in the 
‘use of cottonseed hulls and they now form 
an item of considerable value. Years ago 
they were used as fuel, and resultant ashes 
as fertilizer, but more recently other and 
better uses have been found. Large quan- 
tities are used in cattle feeding, a mixture 
of ground hulls and cottonseed meal being 
considered ah excellent ration. The pro- 
portions employed are usually about five 
parts hulls to one of meal in weight. The 
use of this seed in this manner may event- 
ually do much to enable the south to com- 
pete With the northwest in meat produc- 
tion. According to a census bulletin, the 
quantity of hulls secured from the seed 
crushed in 1900 was 1,169,000 tons. The use 
of these hulls in the manufacture of paper 
is now attracting some attention. 
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Shipments of Provisions to foreign coun- 
tries continue on a liberal scale. Including 
live cattle, these represent a total vaiue of 
$17,403,000 in January. Exports-of butter this 
winter are léss than a yeaf ago, and small 
at best; cheese some falling Of in January. 
Pork products show some decféase and 
$0 with dressed beef. For the seven months 
ended Jatruary 81, the total va Shows 
substantial gain, as mé@icated M accom- 
panying table of official figures. . 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK: PRODUCTS. 


~>—Junenry—-~,=-T thos ended 4 31 
1902 1801 1902 
Butter, - Ibs, 11,905,967 A, 
total value, 954 037 $2. 9, 118 
av value, 4c 
‘Cheese, Ibs, 28,840,399 
— value, 132, 069 $2,732,836 
value, 10.4c "9.7 ic 
Beet, fresh, 2B, 189, 982,976 
total value, $2,074,536 $2,378,234 $17,636,239 1 
av value, 9. } 20 
total value, 
Beef, salt 
total vatte, 
Tallow, _ lbs, 
m, Tbs, 
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223, 
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065 
931 
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935 
549 
,117 
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343 
331 
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by burning, says a foreign exchange. If a 
pleasant smell arises the wax is pure, but 
® impure there will be a disagreeable, 
fatty, white smoke. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Sheep and Swine. 


Tuberculosis in Swine. 


At the recent meeting of stockmen in 
Lincoln, Neb, Dr S. Stewart of Kansas 
City @iscussed swine tuberculosis. He 
declared that the disease was produced by 
a germ of extreme .minuteness. When 
lodged in the tissue of the body it multi- 
plies very rapidly and sets up inflamma- 
tion in small areas which are called tuber- 
cles and these tubercles placed one on top 
of another making the masses of disease 
tissue, which may be recognized by the 
casual observer. 

This germ and the disease 
seems to be distributed over 
part of the world, particularly among the 
civilized nations and infects man and all 
domestic animals. It has not been recog- 
nized that. swine were particularly sub- 
ject to this malady, but closer study shows 
that the prevalent idea is not correct, the 


it_ produces 
the greater 


“swine herds of Nebraska and Kansas: be- 


coming infected and observation extending 
over ten years shows that the matady is 
on the increase. Hogs of all ages are sub- 
gect to it and the disease runs its course 
rapidly, comparatively, in young swine. 
The disease seems to be propagated by 
centact with infected animals and by the 


.consumption of diseased meats and perhaps _ 


also by sputum of diseased people. The 
disease manifests itself most frequently in 
the throat and next most frequently in the 
intestines; after these come the lungs and 
external parts of the body. Infected ani- 
mals do not show any pronounced symp- 
toms whtil the disease is well advanced, 
hence the difficulty to detett it early. 

When developed in the throat, coughing 
and difficulty in swallowing with swelling 
in the region of the neck are the Most 
prominent symptoms. If the infection be 
through the bowels, then the tntestinal 
disorders are observed. The disease runs 
@ much more rapid course in swine than 
in cattle or man, usually not exceeding 
five or six months, when the animal dies 
from lack of nutrition and poisons pro- 
duced by the disease. 

The study of this disease is of economic 
importance to breeders because it soon 
destroys choice herd animals and is 
promptly communicated from infected to 
healthy animals. About 1-10 of 1 per 
cent of the swine marketed in the markets 
of which Nebraska is tributary are found 
to be infected and the packer must buy the 
swine a trifle cheaper to protect himself 
from this loss. As the average life of 
swine under present conditions is compara- 
tively short, owners of infected herds can 
best eradicate the disease by slaughter and 
then the exercise of care in the recruiting 
of their herd. The flesh of tuberculous ani- 
mals should undoubtedly be eliminated 
from our food supplies. 


Sheep for Profit in Eastern States. 


JACOB NOTTINGHAM, NEW YORK, 


To insure profit in the sheep business it 
is necessary to have a good stock of ewes 
from which to breed. It is also imperative 
to possess a good, thrifty ram of great vi- 
tality. A third requisite is careful man- 
agement and good feed. A few years ago, 
when wool was selling high, I purchased 
60 cull ewes out of a flock of 300. They 
were the poorest in the lot and I secured 
them for $1 per head. I put’these ewes on 
good pasture until winter and at the 
proper time bred hem so that the lambs 
would come the last of April and the first 
of May. I built a board shed in the field 
and fed the sheep from racks out in the 
open. This treatment I continued until 
the first of February, when I put them in 
a-barn and yard which was well sheltered. 
When they wanted to go in they had the 
opportunity, but were not compelled to 
gtay in unless they wanted to. 

About two weeks after they had been 
in the barh they begah to die, apparently 








without cause. They had good hay, a 
grain ration, a little salt and plenty of 
water. I could not account for the trou- 
ble. When three of the best ones were 
dead and two more were drooping I made 
up my mind that I was confining them 
too much. So I took them back into the 
open-field and fed them as before, giving 
them free range with a shed to shelter 
them at night. After that I lost no more 
except the ones which were drooping when 
I turned them out. 

When the lambs began to come, I put the 
ewes under a shed and placed a panel of 
fence across the front to keep them in. 
From spring until September 1 I keep the 
flock on good pasture and both the lambs 
and the ewes did exceedingly well. I sold 
the whole lot for $3 per head to a specula- 
tor. I received a total of $446, of which 
$180 was received for lambs, $165 for old 
sheep and $101 for wool. Deducting the 
original cost, $60, I had for my work the 
handsome sum of $386. 

A year ago last October I had 100 lambs 
that were not in good flesh. I turned them 
into a field where there was a small patch 
of spurry and one of rape. They gained 
rapidly. After they had been in the field 
for about three weeks I solid the wethers 
for $3.80 per head and had 44 ewes left. 
I allowed the ewes to run on the rape and 
spurry until December, when they were 
bred. During the winter I let them run on 
the field, but provided an open shed for 
night. I fed from racks. They ate about 
seven tons of hay worth $4 per ton, beans 
$9.75. My other expenses were $1 for tag- 
ging, $2.64 for shearing, $26.40 for pasture 
and $1 for sulphur and salt, making a total 
cost of keeping 44 ewes $68.79. 


. 


Many farmers claim that it does not pay 


to winter lambs for breeding; many say it 
is better to sell lambs and buy breeding 
ewes in spring. I do not think so, as it is 
difficult to secure good breeding ewes. The 
next spring I turned out these 44 ewes 
as soon as the snow was off and from them 
raised 30 lambs for which I was offered 
$3.50 per head the first of the following 
October. Taking into consideration the 
value of ewes for wool I made after de- 
ducting my expenses a clear profit of $179. 
The same year I had a flock of 60 ewes 
which had been on my farm from five to 
ten years. I decided to get rid of them 
and at the end of the season the flock gave 
me a clear profit of $179.80. I think sheep 
raising pays. 


——— 


Expzrience with Concentrated Corn Feeds. 


Cc. A. SHAMEL. 





Farmers and stockmen have a natural 
hesitancy about trying new feeds. This, as 
a rule, is natural conservatism and is 
usually wise. This season the high price 
of ordinary farm grains and forage crops 
makes it imperative that the feed problems 
be carefully studied and combinations 
formed which will supply the largest 
amount of digestible material at. the smal- 
lest cost. The matter is not a very difficult 
problem. The analyses of all farm feeds 
have been presented in American Agricul- 
turist from time to time and if these are 
not available they can be obtained from 
any of the leading books on feeding, one 
of which should be in every farmer’s li- 
brary. . With this data it is easily possible 
to determine just what feeds should be used 
to secure growth and gain most economi- 
cally. 

During recent years the by-products of 
the factories which utilize corn have at- 
tracted wide attention and have given 
exceedingly satisfactory results in the feed 
lot. Among these are germ oil meal, glu- 
ten feed, Atlas gluten meal, corn bran 
and the like. Any one interested 
in these should apply tb our ad- 
vertisers for further details. Not only 
have dairymen used these with perfect sat- 
isfaction but feeders of beef cattle find 
that they are exceedingly valuable as a part 
of the grain ration for fattening steers. 


WHAT A SAMPLE 
OF 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
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BOTILE- 
SWAMP-ROOT DID 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Scmple Bottle Sent Free by [iail, 


W. F. Lohnes, a prominent business man 
of Springfield, Ohio, wnaites the following 
strong indorsement of the great kidney 
remedy, Swamp-Root, to the editor of the 
Springfield, Ohio, Republic: 

Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 2ist, 1901. 

*‘Having heard that you could procure a sample bott:e 
of Swamp-Root, free by mail, I wrote to Dr, Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N, Y., for a sample bottle and it was 
promptly sent. I was so pleased after trying the sam- 
ple bottle that I sent to the dyug store and procured a 
supply. have Swamp-Root regtilarly for some 
time and consider it unsurpassed as a remedy for torpd 
liver, loss of appetite and general derangement of tle 
digestive functions. I think my trouble was due to too 
close confinement in my business. I can recommend it 
highly for all liver and kidney complaints. I am not in 
the habit of endorsing any medicine, but in this case I 
cannot speak too much in praise of what Swamp-Root 
has done for me.” 

31-2 West UE’ Dhow, 
High St. ‘e 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. | 
its wonderful | 


It stands the highest for 
cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are re- 
sponsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, when 
through neglect or other causes, 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal re- 
sults are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an 


kidney | 


acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
severe illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
Disease. 





i W. F. LOHNES, 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new 
discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they 


will help all the other organs to health. 


A trial will convince anyone. 


You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent abso- 
lutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing many of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative properties of 


Swamp-Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 


you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 





iT PAYS TO 






Ca 
Orders with cash filled fromChicago if desired Se 


DEHORN,  Xicrices svcors make better beet. 


‘The best dehorner, the most hu- Ki 
mane and easiest to use is the e 

ts on four sides at once, without crushing or bruising. Highest award at world’s fair. 
nd for circulars, (Successor to 


&.T.Phillips, Pomercy, Pa., 














‘costs 
25 cents} 
u per TON ; 
reatest, Cheapest Food 
on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
Will be b yy: =e 
Balszer’s catalog moe } sad ys So = 


Y Billlon Dollar Grass 
9 will positively make you rich; 12 tens 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also mus, Pesoat, Speltz (400 bu. 

corn, 250 bu. eats per acre), etc., ete. 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Noveities, fully worth $10 to get a start. 


For 16¢, we mail 150 kinds of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. 


SALZER SEED C0. 
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Mammoth Clover situ: Tove, 


Timothy, Seed Oats, Beardless Barley, Flax, clean and 
pure. We sell direct to farmers everywhere. THE 
0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 








ROOM Corn Seed 20 ctsper qt. Berry Plants cheap. 
Circular free. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 


VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
 y to — cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coughs. 

Your money refunded if it fails. Booklet free. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHAOA,N, Y. 





Wilider’s 


with every 
Bend for tale. 
J. K. WILDER & SONS, » Bez © 27 


ABORTION & ristyis 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these 3 ¥ 
tor circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Ming 
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Catalog FREE. Wercules Mig, Co.. 
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KEY ROFITABLE 
TO STOCK FEEDING 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A colored , of feeding 


Ld 








‘arm animals 
iy gta ces mete peed ee 
Catalog F of this and 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayet 


Agricultural Books Send to ORANGE JUDD 


other publications. 
Pi, New York. 








New York, for Complete Catalog. iy ‘is 
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Their high protein content and their almost 
complete digestibility render them easily 
assimilated by young as well as old stock 
and consequently more valuable than the 
ordinary grains available on the farm. 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating,” 
consequently below note the testimonials 
from breeders and stockmen from all over 
the country. 

For a little while we were out of gluten 
feed and during one week our cows shrunk 
50 pounds of milk. We had replaced the 
gluten feed with corn and oats chopped 
very fine. This ordinarily is. considered 
good feed, but it seems to be much less de- 
sirable than gluten. Our herd of 23 cows 
gave on an average of 400 pounds per day 
when receiving gluten. Without gluten 
they dropped to 350 pounds, but when we 
resumed the gluten ration the output of 
milk increased at once to 410 pounds. We 
keep our cows comfortable regardless of 
the weather._[W. E. Brown & Son, Iowa. 

We are quite well pleased with gluten 
feed for our fattening cattle. At first they 
did not eat it well, but they soon learned 
to like it. I can get the best results by 
mixing gluten with oats.—[A. L. Stanford, 
Round Lake, Ill. 

We are the first to feed germ oil meal to 
steers in this banner cattle fedding sec- 
tion in Iowa. The results so far have been 
very satisfactory and we are feeding germ 
ofl meal to 103 head.—[Claus, Krause & 
Sons, Iowa. 

We milk about 40 head of Holstein cows 
and find that by feeding gluten we get 
from 25 to 30 gallons per day more than 
when this feed is not used. Our experience 
extends over five or six years during which 
time we have tried all kinds of feed. Glu- 
ten gives the best results. We do not 
use gluten alone but mix it with other 
feeds, notably bran and shorts. We mix 
bran and shorts, half and half, then mix 
gluten feed, half and half with the mixture 
of bran and shorts. Cows in the full flow 
of milk receive a peck measure of this at 
each feeding. The large cows get more. 
Some in dur neighborhood think we feed 
tob much, but our experience shows that 
the better cows are fed the more milk they 
they will give. We usually use dry feed, 
however when feeding corn fodder we cut 
it, mix the mill feed with it and.scald the 
mixture. This scalding softens the butts of 
the fodder and the cows will eat up the 
forage clean. Recently we ran out of 
gluten feed and our cows began to fall off. 
They gained at once as soon as gluten was 
resumed. We give the best feed to our 
cows as none is too good for them. The 
price of gluten seems rather high but we 
must have it.—[John Shugart, Indiana. 

The value of gluten for breeding cattle 
has occasionally been questioned and to get 
an authoritive statement on that point an 
inquiry from E. A. Urton of Ohio, as to 
whether gluten should be fed to breeding 
cattle was sent to Prof W. A. Henry of 
Wisconsin. He replies as follows: “ae 
seenis to me that Mr. Urton will have no 
trouble in using gluten feed and germ oil 
meal with his breeding cattle. Both these 
substances are richer in protein than In- 
dian corn and protein goes to build up the 
muscle and bones of growing animals. This 
feed should therefore be mach better than 
corn for the purposes desired.” 


Removal of Separator Slime. 


B. WALKER M’KEEN, MAINE. 
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Since the use of hand separators has be- 
come somewhat general attention has often 
been called to this accumulation upon the 
bowls as being something objectionable in 
the milk which had been removed in the 
process of separation. The substance does 
not look very inviting toanyone. A new 
separator is being put upon the market 
which by the peculiar construction of its 
bowl, does not show: any accumulation of 


‘this substance and this fact is being urgedg| 


as one of its chief points of superiority. 
The attention of purchasers is called to 
this point and an increased feeding value 
iis claimed for the skimmilk. 

As far as I know, there has never been 
an analysis of separator slime, and _ the 
substances of which it is composed are not 
known, It is therefore impossible to test 
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accurately the claims of the new separa- 
tor, still I must confess that my sympathy 
is with the claim, as I have yet to see that 
nature ever puts anything in the milk of 
the healthy cow that would be injurious to 
her offspring or when used for human food. 
It would therefore seem reasonable that by 
the removal of any unnecessary part of the 
milk in the process of separating its feed- 
ing value might be lessened. 

[The separator slime is composed largely 
of filth and dirt which nature does not 
put in a cow’s milk, but which man in his 
ignorance and carelessness allows to get in. 
It also contains myriads of bacteria which 
are removed from the milk in separating. 
In Milk and Its Products Wing says: “A 
part of the semi-solid constituents of the 
milk, being heavier than the milk serum, 
are thrown to the outside of the bowl It 
consists mainly of albuminous matters and 
any particles of dirt or foreign matter that 
may be mixed with the milk. The separa- 
tor slime is composed largely of matter del- 
eterious to the quality of cream and butter, 
and its removal is to a great extent a 
purification of the cream.’”—Ed.] 


Hereford Prize Money Voted—At the 
recent meeting of the directors of the 
American Hereford association it was 
voted to distribute $16,000 among the vari- 
ous fairs and shows as premiums for Here- 
fords this fall. To avail themselves of this 
money, fairs which receive 300 or more 
must give an equal amount to the Here- 
ford classes. The Hereford shows at Ham- 
line, Kansas City and Chicago will be un- 
der the supervision of the Hereford asso- 
ciation as heretofore. At each place 100 
head of Herefords will be sold at public 
auction. The largest amount of money 
goes to fairs outside of what may be con- 
sidered the Hereford breeding district, it 
being the policy of the management to pro- 
mote a wider distribution of whitefaces. 


The Heaviest Oxen—The weight of my 
big oxen was 8035 pounds. I have never 
known of a heavier pair. I have another 
pair of Holsteins coming on that I think 
will in time equal or excel the other in 
weight. They are now five years old and 
weigh 4500 pounds in good working condi- 
tion. They have never had any chance for 
making a big gain, except a few months 
last summer, when they gained 800 pounds 
in six months besides doing farm work. 
They are now on a big log job and are one of 
three teams to draw 12 to 15 thousand feet of 
logs to mill daily. I shall keep them on the 
job until about May 1, when they will come 
back onto the farm and their work will be 
light. I expect them to weigh considerably 
over 5000 pounds next fair time.—[James D. 
Avery, Franklin County, Mass. 


Composition of Cows’ Milk—According 
to Dr Babcock, cows’ milk has the following 
cqmposition in percentage: Water 87.17, fat 
3.68, casein 3.02, albumen .53, sugar 4.88, ash 
-71. Of course this varies with different 
animals and at different seasons of the 
year, but the result given above is an aver- 
age of a great many analyses. 


DIGESTIBLE FEEDS 


that are nutritious and relishable, pro- 
duce uniform development of bone 
and flesh in growing stock and in- 
crease the flow of milk in cows, are 


GLUTEN FEED 


AND 


GERM OIL MEAL 


The ideal ration for dairy cows— 
5 pounds Buffalo Gluten Feed 
ee. Germ Oi! Meal 
ho Fancy Corn Bran 
i Corn Ground 
Feed with Clover and Timothy hay 
or with Ensilage. 
Read Prof. Shamel’s interest- 
ing article on the wonderful 
feeding value of corn concen- 


trated feeds in this issue. 
We will be glad to send you full in- 
formation regarding these feeds, 
Address Dept. 0. J., 


THE CLUCOSE SUCAR REFINING CO., 
The Rookery, Chicago. 








CLOSEST 
AY 39 O15 8.4 8 oe E 


f Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition of it. The 


NATIONAL 
\ Hand Separator 


ts perfect in mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 
cipie; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream. Itis 
easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





LUMP JAW ' 


ly and thoroughly cured. 
common-sense method, ¢ 
ive. No > no 
©. A practical, ill- 
treatise on the absc 
ute cure of Lump Jaw, free if 
) you ask for i let No. 235. 


Dalen ioc Toray” Cenge, ff 
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The U.S.CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS 


WORLD’S RECORD 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS, Average Test of Shimmik, .O138, 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy, 1901 


No other Separator has ever been able to approach this record. 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlets. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS. VT. 














Experiences with Dairy Products. 


R. H. SPEED, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 





I have had considerable experience both 
as a producer and a manufacturer of 
cheese, having been for many years owner 
of a factory and at the same time a large 
patron of the same. I infer that you would 
like me to mention some of the advantages 
of co-operation among dafrymen. Much of 
the drudgery is removed from the farm by 
having the milk sent direct to the factory. 
There is also an increase in both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of the manufactured 
article by having all the milk in the neigh- 
borhood handled by an expert; thus having 
the whole output up to the standard of the 
best dairies. Again, the double test at fac- 
tories tends to impress upon dairymen .the 
importance of careful examination of their 
individual cows and the disposal of worth- 
less ones. , 

Too much cannot be said upon the im- 
portance of cleanliness in milking and the 
care of milk by the producer until it reaches 
the factory, especially where it is delivered 
but once™a day. The cheese maker, how- 
ever skillful, cannot make first-class cheese 
out of third-class milk. We had to refuse 
many cans during the hot weather last 
June. Recent experiments show that a uni- 
form temperature of 70 degrees is not nec- 
essary, as heretofore believed, for the cur- 
ing room. A much lower temperature will 
prevent the development of bad flavors and 
give a better product. I had experience one 
season in making butter from whey, by run- 
ning it through a separator as soon as taken 
from the cheese vat. A sample was exhib- 
ited at the state fair and scored high as 
creamery butter. A few unusual or new 
experiments like this might be of interest. 


The Digestibility of Milk—in a recent 
bulietin from the Maryland experiment sta- 
tion, C. F. Doane, in charge of dairy hus- 
bandry and bacteriology, and T. M. Price, 
chemist,have deducted some very valuable 
conclusions regarding the comparative. di- 
gestibility of raw, pasteurized and cooked 
milk. They found that raw milk is more 
easily digested when fed to calves than 
either pasteurized or cooked milk. Another 
important fact determined, and one con- 
trary to theory, is that cooked milk when 
fed to the calves used in this experiment 
caused violent scouring in the majority of 
cases. Skimmilk was found as digestible 
as whole or raw milk. The opinions of 
many physicians in charge of children’s 
hospitals were secured and the majority 
favored the use of raw milk for infants 
when the milk is known to be in perfect 
condition, but favored pasteurized milk un- 
der ordinary conditions. With one excep- 
tion only, all the physicians discouraged 
the use of cooked or sterilized milk for feed- 
ing infants. 








Milk for Cheese—The milk must be 
aerated and freed from all undesirable 
odors. It should not be cooled below the 
temperature of the air. Milk of the morn- 
ing and evening should be taken to the 
factory in separate cans. Unless the milk 
is well cared for the cheese cannot be of the 
highest quality. 





Over-Ripened Cream—When cream is 
ripe and stands too long before churning a 
large amount of acid is developed which 
results in coagulation of the casein. This 
becomes incorporated in the butter and ap- 
pears in the form of white specks, greatly 
injuring its appearance and _ detracting 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


—_— 


W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass: Dear 
Sir—Some time ago I wrote you with regard 
to a large windpuff or thoroughpin under- 
neath the large back sinew on hind leg. 
I used Absorbine as you directed, and in 
less than a month’s time sold the horse, 
and no sign of puff remained. Yours truly, 
E. K. Salisbury, Linden, Va, Aug 11, 1899. 





MILK 


from its keeping qualities. The only rem- 
edy is to churn before the cream reaches 
this point. An accurate method of deter- 
mining just when to churn is to use some 
acid test, such as Mann’s test or Ferring- 
ton’s test. The’ ordinary farmer, however, 
will not use these and consequently must 
learn from experience at what stage the 
cream will make ‘the best butter. 


Butter Record for Heifers—A new but- 
ter record for three-year-old heifers has 
been made by the Holstein Alta Posch, No 
54867, which dropped her second calf at two 
years, 11 months and 28 days of age. Ina 
test beginning 21 days after calving, she 
gave in seven days 586.2 pounds milk, con- 
taining 21.66 ‘pounds butter fat, which is 
equivalent to 25 pounds, 74% ounces butter, 
containing 85% fat. Sec Hoxie of the Hol- 
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stein registry association says this is a new 
world’s record for two and three-year-olds, 


Lice on Cattle—A. W..R., New York, 


wants a remedy to destroy blue lice on cat- 
tle. Boil one pound tobacco in 15 quarts of 
water for one hour, then let it sit until it. 
cools. Add water to make up the 15 quarts, , 
then apply with a mop. Keep the cattle in 
until dry. One application is usually 
enough; if not, repeat in a week. To fumi-. 
gate the barn, close up all openings, then 
put tw6 pounds sulphur in a pot contain- 
ing hot coals, suspend this from the ceiling 
aes keep the place shut fop at least two 
ours. 
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Sweeny—A. V. E., New Jersey, wants a 
remedy for sweeny. Mix three drams can- 
tharides with two ounces lard, rub on a 
little once a week and continue for several 
months if needed. 











Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ills. 


SHARPLES DAIRY GREAM SEPARATORS, 


ALWAYS THEE BBs tT. 
“Business Dairying,”* a very valuable book and Cetelogue No. 100 free. 





P. M. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 





















ATLAS 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manurial Value, 16.26 per ton 
Total Value, 34.67 per ton 


Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly 14 per cent 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 
How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 
with other feeds is described on page 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 


vember 23. Get a sample lot from 
your dealer. 


ATLAS FEED AND MILLINGGO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. O. Box 164 











DO YOU OWN A HORSE? 


It will pay you to know all about 


PRATTS FOOD 


'T MAKES HORSES HEALTHY ANDO ROBUST 
A GREAT APPETIZER AND SPRING TONIC 
Cures all Common Ailments 


Ask your dealer about it, or 
write us for 50-page booklet 
about horses,cattle, hogs and 
poultry, free 


26c. Package by mail 25c. 


STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 


MENTION THIS PAPEB 


PRATT FOOD CO. PHILA 


»ATABLISHED 30 Y 











The REID Hand 
Separator 1 


is the closest skimmer, as 
well as the easiest running 
and most economical sepa- 
rator made. 
















Very or ant Beem a. 
Ca ity 150 to lbs 
hour. Prices $60 to $100. onto 
Hand separator circular Days 
and illustrated catalogue Free 
of dairy supplies free Trial 






A. H. REID S 
30th and Market St. ies 
Philadelphia, Pa. » 












“MILLIONS 
IN 57”? 


—Millions of bacteria and 











CHAMPION 
9 Squires St., Cortland, &. ¥, 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it igh 
for yourself and : 
demonstrate its superiority. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 
Send for catalog. It isfree. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR GO. 
Bex 1054 Bainbridge. N, ¥. 














H itand driving out al ors 
and germe which ii milk very 
quickly and reduce ite value. 


Pen td 
rR. LEWIS. Manfr., Box t4, Cortland. N- Y- 








with knowledge of farm 


Farmers’ Sons Wanted’stoce’sna'rair education 


work in an office; #60 a month with advancement; 
steady employment: must be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particnlars. The Veter- 
inary Science Association. London, Canada. 
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Their high protein content and their almost 
complete digestibility render them easily 
assimilated by young as well as old stock 
and consequently more valuable than the 
ordinary grains available on the farm. 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating,” 
consequently below note the testimonials 
from breeders and stockmen from all over 
the country. 

For a little while we were out of gluten 
feed and during one week our cows shrunk 
50 pounds of milk. We had replaced the 
gluten feed with corn and oats chopped 
very fine. This ordinarily is considered 
good feed, but it seems to be much less de- 
sirable than gluten. Our herd of 23 cows 
gave on an average of 400 pounds per day 
when receiving gluten. Without gluten 
they dropped to 350 pounds, but when we 
resumed the gluten ration the output of 
milk increased at once to 410 pounds. We 
keep our cows comfortable regardless of 
the weather—[W. E. Brown & Son, Iowa. 

We axe quite well pleased with gluten 
feed for our fattening cattle. At first they 
did not eat it well, but they soon learned 
to like -it. I can get the best results by 
mixing gluten with oats.—[{A. L. Stanford, 
Round Lake, Ill. 

We are the first to feed germ oil meal to 
steers in this banner cattle fedding sec- 
tion in Iowa. The results so far have been 
very satisfactory and we are feeding germ 
ofl] meal to 103 head.—{Claus, Krause & 
Sons, Iowa. 

We milk about 40 head of Holstein cows 
and find that by feeding gluten we get 
from 25 to 30 gallons per day more than 
when this feed is not used. Our experience 
extends over five or six years during which 
time we have tried all kinds of feed. Glu- 
ten gives the best results. We do not 
use gluten alone but mix it with other 
feeds, notably bran and shorts. We mix 
bran and shorts, half and half, then mix 
gluten feed, half and half with the mixture 
of bran and shorts. Cows in the full flow 
of milk receive a peck measure of this at 
each feeding. The large cows get more. 
Some in dur neighborhood think we feed 
tob much, but our experience shows that 
the better cows are fed the more milk they 
they will give. We usually use dry feed, 
however when feeding corn fodder we cut 
it, mix the mill feed with it and.scald the 
mixture. This scalding softens the butts of 
the fodder and the cows will eat up the 
forage clean. Recently we ran out of 
gluten feed and our cows began to fall off. 
They gained at once as soon as gluten was 
resumed. We give the best feed to our 
cows as none is too good for them. The 
price of gluten seems rather high but we 
must have it.—[John Shugart, Indiana. 

The value of gluten for breeding cattle 
has occasionally been questioned and to get 
an authoritive statement on that point an 
inquiry from E. A. Urton of Ohio, as to 
whether gluten should be fed to breeding 
cattle was sent to Prof W. A. Henry of 
Wisconsin. He replies as follows: “Et 
seenis to me that Mr. Urton will have no 
trouble in using gluten feed and germ oil 
meal with his breeding cattle. Both these 
substances are richer in protein than In- 
dian corn and protein goes to build up the 
muscle and bones of growing animals. This 
feed should therefore be mach better than 
corn for the purposes desired.” 


Removal of Separator Slime. 


B. WALKER M’KEEN, MAINE. 
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Since the use of hand separators has be- 
come somewhat general attention has often 
been called to this accumulation upon the 
bowls as being something objectionable in 
‘the milk which had been removed in the 
process of separation. The substance does 
not look very inviting toanyone. A new 
separator is being put upon the market 
which by the peculiar construction of its 
bowl, does not show: any accumulation of 


'this substance and this fact is being urgede 


as one of its chief points of superiority. 
The attention of purchasers is called to 
‘this point and an increased feeding value 
jis claimed for the skimmilk. 

As far as I know, there has never been 
an analysis of separator slime, and _ the 
substances of which it is composed are not 
known. It is therefore impossible to test 
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accurately the claims of the new separa- 
tor, still I must confess that my sympathy 
is with the claim, as I have yet to see that 
nature ever puts anything in the milk of 
the healthy cow that would be injurious to 
her offspring or when used for human food. 
It would therefore seem reasonable that by 
the removal of any unnecessary part of the 
milk in the process of separating its feed- 
ing value might be lessened. 

[The separator slime is composed largely 
of filth and dirt which nature does not 
put in a cow’s milk, but which man in his 
ignorance and carelessness allows to get in. 
It also contains myriads of bacteria which 
are removed from the milk in separating. 
In Milk and Its Products Wing says: “A 
part of the semi-solid constituents of the 
milk, being heavier than the milk serum, 
are thrown to the outside of the bowl It 
consists mainly of albuminous matters and 
any particles of dirt or foreign matter that 
may be ntixed with the milk. The separa- 
tor slime is composed largely of matter del- 
eterious to the quality of cream and butter, 
and its removal is to a great extent a 
purification of the cream.”—Ed.] 


Hereford Prize Money Voted—At the 
recent meeting of the directors of the 
American Hereford association it was 
voted to distribute $16,000 among the vari- 
ous fairs and shows as premiums for Here- 
fords this fall. To avail themselves of this 
money, fairs which receive 300 or more 
must give an equal amount to the Here- 
ford classes. The Hereford shows at Ham- 
line, Kansas City and Chicago will be un- 
der the supervision of the Hereford asso- 
ciation as heretofore. At each place 100 
head of Herefords will be sold at public 
auction. The largest amount of money 
goes to fairs outside of what may be con- 
sidered the Hereford breeding district, it 
being the policy of the management to pro- 
mote a wider distribution of whitefaces. 


The Heaviest Oxen—The weight of my 
big oxen was 8035 pounds. I have never 
known of a heavier pair. I have another 
pair of Holsteins coming on that I think 
will in time equal or excel the other in 
weight. They are now five years old and 
weigh 4500 pounds in good working condi- 
tion. They have never had any chance for 
making a big gain, except a few months 
last summer, when they gained 800 pounds 
in six months besides doing farm work. 
They are now on a big log job and are one of 
three teams to draw 12 to 15 thousand feet of 
logs to mill daily. I shali keep them on the 
job until about May 1, when they will come 
back onto the farm and their work will be 
light. I expect them to weigh considerably 
over 5000 pounds next fair time.—[James D. 
Avery, Franklin County, Mass. 


Composition of Cows’ Milk—According 
to Dr Babcock, cows’ milk has the following 
cqm position in percentage: Water 87.17, fat 
3.68, casein 3.02, albumen .53, sugar 4.88, ash 
-71. Of course this varies with different 
animals and at different seasons of the 
year, but the result given above is an aver- 
age of a great many analyses. 


DIGESTIBLE FEEDS 


that are nutritious and relishable, pro- 
duce uniform development of bone 
and flesh in growing stock and in- 
crease the flow of milk in cows, are 


GLUTEN FEED 


AND 


GERM OIL MEAL 


The ideal ration for dairy cows— 
5 pounds Buffalo Gluten Feed 
ee Germ Oi! Meal 

2 Fancy Corn Bran 

= Corn Ground 
Feed with Clover and Timothy hay 
or with Ensilage. 
Read Prof. Shamel’s interest- 
ing article on the wonderful 
feeding value of corn concen- 


trated feeds in this issue. 
We will be glad to send you full in- 
formation regarding these feeds. 
Address Dept. 0. J., 


THE CLUCOSE SUCAR REFINING CO., 
The Rookery, Chicago. 
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f Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merite deter- 
mine your disposition of it. The 


NATIONAL 
\Hand Separator 


is perfect in mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 
cipie; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream. Itis 
easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particuiars. 
National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 








LUMP JAW | 


and thoroughly cured. 
ee ns —y 
ex, ae. No « 2 
FREE a precticst i 
rated treatise on the abso- 
ute cure of Lump Jaw, free if 
-) you ask for let No. 235. 


Dat Sect Yards,” seer, ft} 
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The U.S.CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS 


WORLD’S RECORD 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS, Average Test of Shimmilk, .O138, 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy, 1901 ; 


No other Separator has ever been able to approach this record. 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlets. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
| BELLOWS FALLS. VT. 

















Experiences with Dairy Products. 


R. H. SPEED, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 





I have had considerable experience both 
as a producer and a manufacturer of 
cheese, having been for many years owner 
of a factory and at the same time a large 
patron of the same. I infer that you would 
like me to mention some of the advantages 
of co-operation among dairymen. Much of 
the drudgery is removed from the farm by 
having the milk sent direct to the factory. 
There is also an increase in both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of the manufactured 
article by having all the milk in the neigh- 
borhood handled by an expert; thus having 
the whole output up to the standard of the 
best dairies. Again, the double test at fac- 
tories tends to impress upon dairymen .the 
importance of careful examination of their 
individual cows and the disposal of worth- 
less ones. 

Too much cannot be said ‘upon the im- 
portance of cleanliness in milking and the 
care of milk by the producer until it reaches 
the factory, especially where it is delivered 
but once a day. The cheese maker, how- 
ever skillful, cannot make first-class cheese 
out of third-class milk. We had to refuse 
many cans during the hot weather last 
June. Recent experiments show that a uni- 
form temperature of 70 degrees is not nec- 
essary, as heretofore believed, for the cur- 
ing room. A much lower temperature will 
prevent the development of bad flavors and 
give a better product. I had experience one 
season in making butter from whey, by run- 
ning it through a separator as soon as taken 
from the cheese vat. A sample was exhib- 
ited at the state fair and scored high as 
creamery butter. A few unusual or new 
experiments like this might be of interest. 


The Digestibility of Milk—in a recent 
bulietin from the Maryland experiment sta- 
tion, C. F. Doane, in charge of dairy hus- 
bandry and bacteriology, and T. M. Price, 
chemist,have deducted some very valuable 
conclusions regarding the comparative. di- 
gestibility of raw, pasteurized and cooked 
milk. They found that raw milk is more 
easily digested when fed to calves than 
either pasteurized or cooked milk. Another 
important fact determined, and one con- 
trary to theory, is that cooked milk when 
fed to the calves used in this experiment 
caused violent scouring in the majority of 
cases. Skimmilk was found as digestible 
as whole or raw milk. The opinions of 
many physicians in charge of children’s 
hospitals were secured and the majority 
favored the use of raw milk for infants 
when the milk is known to be in perfect 
condition, but favored pasteurized milk un- 
der ordinary conditions. With one excep- 
tion only, all the physicians discouraged 
the use of cooked or sterilized milk for feed- 
ing infants. 








Milk for Cheese—The milk must be 
aerated and freed from all undesirable 
odors. It should not be cooled below the 
temperature of the air. Milk of the morn- 
ing and evening should be taken to the 
factory in separate cans. Unless the milk 
is well cared for the cheese cannot be of the 
highest quality. 





Over-Ripened Cream—When cream is 
ripe and stands too long before churning a 
large amount of acid is developed which 
results in coagulation of the casein. This 
becomes incorporated in the butter and ap- 
pears in the form of white specks, greatly 
injuring its appearance and _ detracting 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass: Dear 
Sir—Some time ago I wrote you with regard 
to a large windpuff or thoroughpin under- 
neath the large back sinew on hind leg. 
I used Absorbine as you directed, and in 
less than a month’s time sold the horse, 
and no sign of puff remained. Yours truly, 
E. K. Salisbury, Linden, Va, Aug 11, 1899. 


MILK 


from its keeping qualities. The only rem- 
edy is to churn before the cream reaches 
this point. An accurate method of deter- 
mining just when to churn is to use some 
acid test, such as Mann’s test or Ferring- 
ton’s test. The’ ordinary farmer, however, 
will not use these and consequently must 
learn from experience at what stage the 
cream will make ‘the best butter. 

Butter Record for Heifers—A nes but- 
ter record for three-year-old heifers has 
been made by the Holstein Alta Posch, No 
54867, which dropped her second calf at two 
years, 11 months and 28 days of age. Ina 
test beginning 21 days after calving, she 
gave in seven days 586.2 pounds milk, con- 
taining 21.66 pounds butter fat, which is 
equivalent to 25 pounds, 7% ounces butter, 
containing 85% fat. Sec Hoxie of the Hol- 





“— 
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stein registry association says this is a new 
world’s record for two and three-year-olds. 


Lice on Cattle—A. W..R., New York, 


wants a remedy to destroy blue lice on cat- 
tle. Boil one pound tobacco in 15 quarts of 
water for one hotr, then let it sit until it 
cools. Add water to make up the 15 quarts, , 
then apply with a mop. Keep the cattle in 
until dry. One application is usually 
enough; if not, repeat in a week. To fumi-. 
gate the barn, close up all openings, then 
put tw6 pounds sulphur in a pot contain- 
ing hot coals, suspend this from the ceiling 
oe keep the place shut fon at least two 
ours. 
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Sweeny—A. V. E., New Jersey, wants a 
remedy for sweeny. Mix three drams can- 
tharides with two ounces lard, rub on a 
little once a week and continue for several 
months if needed. 











“Business Dairying,’ 
Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ilis. 


SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 


ALWAYS THE BEST. 
* a very valuable book and Catalo nase No. 100 free. 






P. M. Sharpies, West Chester, Pa. 





















ATLAS 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manurial Value, 16.26 per ton 
Total Value, 34.67 per ton 


Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly 14 per cent 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 


How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 
with other feeds is described on page 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 
vember 23. Get a sample lot from 
your dealer. 


ATLAS FEED AND MILLINGGO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. O. Box 164 











DO YOU OWN A HORSE? 


It will pay you to know all about 


PRATTS FOOD 


'T MAKES HORSES HEALTHY AND ROBUST 
A GREAT APPETIZER AND SPRING TONIC 
Cures all Common Aliiments 


Ask your dealer about it, or 
write us for 50-page booklet 
about horses,cattle, hogs and 
poultry, free 


25c. Package by mail 25c. 


“@TATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPEB 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


sHILA 


















‘Separator 


is the closest skimmer, as 
well as the easiest running 
and most economical sepa- 
rator made. 

















Very Simple and Durable. “ann 
Capacity 150 to 500 lbs ere 
hour. Prices $60 to $100. on 10 
Hand separator circular Days 
and illustrated catalogue Free 






of dairy supplies free 
A. H. REID : 
30th and Market St. yes 

Philadelphia, Pa. @& 

















OUR Makes —_— keep 66 hours 

ULAR gare atamsaatn 
PION MILK COOLER CO. 

D Secies She Cortland, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it jaf 
for yourself and 
demonstrate its superiority. 


Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 
Send for catalog. It isfree. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 1054 Bainbridge. N, ¥. 


A Mitk.Cooler 


isa device for cooling uickly 
just after itis taken from a cow. 
gibe object is to 

H ticle o 
itand drt 

























and reduce ite i 


Pet charjuctarer micker and uk Ik Goole, apd "ba, Sas 


talogue of Farm and Dairy su 
prices and free catalogae Box #4. Cortland, 











with knowledge of farm 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted stoce'in’tair education 
to work in an office @ month with advancement; 
steady employment: Foe reliable. Branch 
offices of Ane association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particnlars. The Veter- 
inary Science Association. London, Canada. 
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Good Results with a House Apiary. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 
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Desiring to try the merits of a house 
apiary I built one. The lumber used was 
2ommon inch matched~ boards planed on 
one side. The frame was made of 2x4-inch 
wall strips. The roof was covered with 
paper and is perfectly water-tight. The 
building is 9x14 feet, with a window in 


EES: 


eat 





MR HERMAN’S HOUSE APIARY. 


each end and one opposite the door, which 
faces northward. The building rests on 
large stones, has a good floor, is neatly 
painted, was built by a mechanic and cust 
$53. It is located on a berry farm. 2% miles 
from my home apiary. It contains 20 colo- 
nies of bees in two tiers of hives. The 
broad side of the house which is in view 
faces eastward and the end southward. 
There are no hives facing the other two 
sides. 

The hives used are known as the Long 
Ideal and were made to order. They hold 
20 Langstroth frames crosswise and are 
expressly used for extracted honey. The 
total cost of the hives, fixtures and house 
was $125, not counting the bees. The top 
row of hives rests on a frame just high 
enough so I can raise the covers and look 
into them comfortably, as the interior view 
shows; the other row rests on the floor. 
The hives are only one story, so there is 
no use for queen excluders and no tiering 
up to be done. There are no bees at large 
in the house excepting a few which leave 
the combs while handling them and these 
quickly make their escape by way of the 
windows, which are left open all summer 
for ventilation. The netting on the win- 
dows is so arranged that the bees can leave 
the room but cannot enter it. The awning 
over the windows is to prevent the rain 
from coming in while the windows are left 
open. 

The hive entrances match the correspond- 
ing slots in the side of the house and when 
the bees enter the slot or entrance they go 
direct into their respective hives. Each 
alternate entrance notice is painted a dark- 
er color for the purpose of helping the bees 
to mark their hive. The berry plantation 
is worked by a practical nurseryman and 
berry grower, who is desirous of having 
bees on the farm. He said the yield of ber- 
ries was unusually large'last year, and 
thinks the bees were responsible for the 
extra yield. However that may be I do not 
know, but the bees get some very nice 
honey from the raspberry and blackberry 
blossoms. 

The bee house was built in March. About 
the middle of April, when the weather was 
favorable to open hives, I took the Long 
Ideal hives into my home apiary and trans- 
ferred the bees and combs from the chaff 
hives into them." It was only necessary 
to take three frames at a time and lift them 
from one into the other. Toward evening, 
when the bees stopped flying, I clesed the 
entrances with wire netting, loaded them on 
a wagon and drove to the bee house and 
they were soon arranged in position. The 
next day, which was pleasant, the bees came 
out in great numbers and evidently became 
somewhat confused as to which were their 
right hives and three hives were deserted, 


POULTRY AND BEES 


the bees having joined some of the others. 
But 17 built up nicely and in May I divid- 
ed three of the stronger ones and made the 
full complement of 20. In the latter part 
af May I removed the division board and 
filled the hives with frames of comb foun- 
dation. 

There was not a swarm to issue which 
was as I had hoped. THe bees are always 
comfortable, being shaded from the hot 
sun, and they seem to have sufficient room 
on 20 frames in one body. It is very com- 
fortable for the operator too. I took from this 
house in September 650 pounds of very nice 
honey, which brought $91. The yield in 
my home yard was much below the average, 
so that year can be classed a poor honey 
year. As there are enough surplus combs 
built I expect an average crop of 1000 
pounds a year from this house. No further 
expense is necessary, only rent and cart- 
age in bringing home the honey. I visited 
the house during summer only once every 
week or two. 


Incubators for Women Poultry Keepers. 
IDA SHEPLER, INDIANA. 


The days will soon be here, are already 
for persons out for the early broiler trade, 
when the busy woman will hustle around 
after the sitting hen and wear herself to 
skin and bones worrying about the pesky 
things. There isn’t a woman in the land 
but that, deep in her heart, and sometimes 
it’s pretty close to the surface, is thinking 
about some day owning an incubator. The 
incubator manufacturer may think sales 
are coming in slowly, but let him hold on, 
his trade is an assured one and one that 
will increase and hold with time. The day 
is very shortly coming when a woman who 
raises chickens will no more think of doing 
without an incubator than she now thinks 
of doing her family sewing without the aid 
of a sewing machine. 

There are some who will advise you not 
to invest in a small incubator, one of 50 or 
75-egg capacity, as five or six hens will 
cover that many eggs and do not cost so 
much. Well, this is true, but sometimes 
a small incubator helps matters along in 
the business a little faster, even where 
plenty of hens are kept, and where they 
@re not, a small incubator is a decided help. 
There are some people living in towns 
where back yard room is decidedly limit- 
ed. To these people, a small incubator is 
a benefit. In the early spring season, when 











INTERIOR OF HOUSE APIARY. 


broilers are very high they can raise a 
few for themselves and not be bothered 
with a lot of hens to keep over winter to 
hatch and raise what the incubator and 
brooder will do better. 

I have a friend who went from the coun- 
try to the city to keep a small boarding 
house. She was worried over the price of 
chickens. She wanted them for her board- 
ers, but the money paid out for them made 
a large hole in boarding house profits. She 


Great Gift. 


‘That's what we consider our 
ability to make such a 
machine as the 


Prairie State 
Incubator. 


The people who have used 
it think the samc. 


Our new catclogue No. 74, with fifty tinted 
platcs, four original paintings and 700 half tone 
illustrations, sent absolutely free. Write before 
they are all gone. 

Prairie State Inch. Co., Homer City, Pa. 
Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory i in the World, 


noe 


Incubators @ Brooders. 


88f- Tey led then. 
They lead now—1901 
THAT’S AL 
Concise Catalogue from 


Pineland Incubator and Brooder So. 
Boxf, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S. A. 





CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U. 8. Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand ; also by America’s leading 
Blan ttrymen ew thousands of others, 


180 pages, a in., mailed for 10c, 
Ask nearest offieefar book No. 5 
OYPHERS INOUBATOR ComParyY, 
N. Yee Chicago, ll., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 





The Sure Hatch 


is the incubator for the poultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
Anyone can run them, because they 
run themselves. Anyone can own 
them, because the price is right. Ma- 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
no risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the 
best at any price,and we sell it very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 

dreds of views and full of honest poultry information, 

free. When writing address nearest office. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Ceater, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 


es 
HOW DIFFERENT 


is the perfect system of regulating tem 
perature and moisture in the 


MARILLA 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
from all others. You will understand 
—_ you receive our new catalogue, 


+ Money back if you 
my pons oe at stamps and we will mail 
logue at once. 


og aA een TOR COMPANY, BOX 30, AOSE HILL, H. B 


"Trial of Truth. 


‘We make the statement that the 


WEW PREMIER AND SIMPLICITY 
Incouhba 


tors 
the best, and then we show 
Shat we believe it ourselves by sending 
them on free trial. Here ia the machine for safety and ~~ = 
Our detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses. etc., sent for only 
250. You tt acopy of our beautiful ar . Sent for only 4c. 
Columbia Inew bator Co., 62 Arch Street, Delaware City, Del- 


ae 




















IT BEATS ALL. 


The Natural Hen Incubator beats the 


principally by agents. Wé want 5, 000 active 
men and women agents for the new season. § ial 
terms with Fe large margin of -_ 10c egg 
formula and catalogue sent free, if you write to- 
day. Territory may be gone tomorrow. 


MATUBAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, NEB. 


IT IS A FACT 


@ larger profit 

for a af money invested thes any 

other pusineate that anybody may 

——* success ' it without long 

training or previous experience; 

thas the Reliable Ineubators and Breeders will give 

't resultsin all cases. Our 20th Contur Lp oumez 

Book tells just why, and a hundred other things you 

should know. We mail the — for 10 ie fF 10 conta. Write 
to-day. We havell5 or of th poultry. 

Quincy, ih. 

















RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER ae Boz 8-1, 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and tht 
publishers by stating that they saw the edver 
tisement in this journal. 











chicken raising business 
thoroughly, and turned it to account. She 
bought a small incubatof and put it to 
steady work. Before the first hatch was 
out she had made a small chicken yard in 
front of an unused stable on her premises 
for the coming brood. Winter and sum- 
mer since she keeps young™~ehickens con- 
stantly coming on. She fills the incubator 
with fresh”"eggs brought in by her country 
customers, of Light Brahma, Buff Cochin 
or some other large breed of chickens which 
do well in close quarters. She is at very 
little expense, for much of the meat of her 
boarding house, and every housewife knows 
what a figure the meat bill cuts in house- 
hold expenses. ~The scraps from the table 
would altogether keep her chickens, but she 
is one who believes to some extent in a 
grain diet for fowls. She argues the flesh 
is firmer and of sweeter taste. Were it not 
for the incubator she could not save this 
great expense, for she could not keep-many 
hens where she keeps many young chick- 
ens constantly coming and going; and the 
hens would not be ready every three weeks 
the year around, as the little incubator is, 
to fill up the coops with young chicks. 

For the farmer’s wife, a large incubator 
is, or at least should be a necessity, if she 


understood the 


is living up to her opportunity in the 
chicken business for profit. From 200 to 
400-ege capacity is the kind she needs. 


Sometimes, especially early in the year, it 
is difficult to get enough fresh eggs to fill 
one of the larger size, but with us very 
few incubators are put to work until eggs 
are getting plentiful, as well as cheap. This 
lets you in on the early market if you have 
good luck with your early hatchings. Usu- 
ally, the first time the incubator is looked 
after by an inexperienced person, is a dis- 
astrous hatch, but not always. 3y close- 
ly following printed instructions the first 
hatching is often a high per cent. The 
first hatch from my new incubator was 86 
chicks from 100 eggs. But the next time 
everything went wrong. The lamp Smoked 


and would produce nothing but soot. The 
eges in the drawer fairly shivered with 
cold. And such a scolding, crying time. 
At last, after everything else had been 
tried and the coal oil, lamp and incubator 


condemned as bad or worn out, the hired 
girl took the lamp apart and after boiling 
the wick and burner and washing the lamp 
thoroughly, it went all right, but the cold 
had killed all but 50 of the chicks getting 
ready to come out. 

Very often we blame the incubator or our 
own carelessness, when really it is the fault 
of the eggs. An egg can be strongly fer- 
tile, and yet if it is left one hour or two in 
a severe cold wind blowing over the nest, 
the fertility is lowered. Fill the incubator 
with chilled eggs and that hatch will be a 
failure. At any time of the year, whether 
putting eggs to hatch under hens or in an 
incubator, try as nearly as possible to get 
eges all laid the same day, and the same 
day you set them. You will find the chicks 
coming out almost at the same hour from 
the eggs. This has been my rule when pos- 
sible. Where your neighbors have chick- 
ens of the same breeds-as your own, you 
can change eggs with them, giving them 
eges good for all other purposes, in return 
for the freshly laid eggs. If you must keep 
to your own particular breed of chickens, 
then you are forced to risk the older eggs. 
In this case, keep them in an even temper- 
ature of 60 to 70 degrees until you are 
ready to set them. 





Temporary Food Supply—Some of my 
bees this fall went into winter quarters 
short of honey on account of the wet sum- 
mer. For these I am making up candy, 
which they readily eat. I make it as fol- 
lows: Into a preserve pan of enamel ware 
I put eight pounds of granulated. sugar 
and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Over 
this pour one pint of cold water and put 
over a brisk fire, stirring occasionally to 
keep from burning. I keep it boiling ex- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


actly three minutes, then remove from fire 
and cool by placing pan in cold water. I 
stir it until it becomes cloudy, resembling 
thick gruel. When cold I feed it to the 
bees in the top of the frame, where they 
come up to eat it very readily. In this 
way I hope to save my swarms from star- 
vation until I can use syrup in the spring. 
{Harry Norcross, Camden County, N J. 


Securing Winter Eggs—The main point 


is to secure early-hatched pullets. This 
results in early maturity and early ma- 
turity, with good food, comfortable quar- 
ters and ordinary care will not fail to 


bring the desired reward of a late fall and 
winter supply of fresh eggs.—[Giles S&S, 
Barhydt, Schenectady County, N Y. 





Mating Queens with selected drones is 
receiving much attention from _ practical 
beekeepers. A tent is commonly employed 
in which to mate them, but up to the pres- 


ent not much success has attended the 
experiments. 
Ducks and Lice—Mrs M. W., Iowa: 


Ducks which are allowed to sleep in the 
henhouse and have free access to water for 
swimming will not carry away the mites. 





Sunflowers may be planted along the 
poultry yard fence. They make excellent 
shade and the seeds are useful when fed 
moderately, especially at molting ‘time. 














Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With ree Tire Steel pels 











Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up an two-horse 
load. Wealso furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any 8ize wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue 

dress Empire anufacturing Co. Quincy, lil. 

















POULTRY NETTING. 


Bought at Reeeiver’s Sale, 10 carloads, 150 lineal feet to 
each baie. Note our eetoes, on 2 inch 

mesh, Galvanized No. 19 Wire. 

PER BALE 

2 inch wide, e. -50 42 inch wide, 61.75 
1.00 | 48 2.00 
+ “ “ 1.25 60 “ be 2.50 
36 “ “ L 50 72 “ “ 3.00 








We have-other kins also. J carloads of staples and 
nails at low prices. Write for free Catalogue Ne. 25 on 
merchandise bought at Sheriff’s and ee s sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and tron 


TWICE AS MANY EGGS. 





Twice the it if hens have raw cut bo: 
CcuUTI ER 1902 Mode : 
twice as fast as or don’t kee 
FRE TRIAL—no 7 y required. Catalog 
F.W. wt 00. Box10 Milford Mass. 










neubators and Brooders 
are fitted with conveniences no 
others can use. A new sensi- 
tive and efficient aluminum re 
lator, and many other exaiacive 
improvements. Will hatch ali 
‘ustone-half: 


GEM: 





ers and all try supplies. 
J, W. Sauer, Box 22, Trotwood, 0. 
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SHeMarer’s POULTRY 
OK on 

and Alms (manda for 1902. 160 pages, over 
illustrations of Fowls, ers, 
*oultry Suapiies, etc. How ny oad chickens suc- 
essfully, a. diseases and remedies. Dia- 
grams w description of Poul ae a 

All about Ineubato: ong oe Be a tan 





bred F. ith 1 i Pr 
C. 6, SHOEMAKER, Box 34, mica ie 





“ALL RIGHT’ 


hines 
market. We know —s or we would 

not dare one them on trial.(W estern orders 

shipped from Des Moines, Ia. Catalog frees. 

Clay Phelps incubator Co.Station 4,Cincinwati,0.. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


Perfect in construction 
ection, wa every vettile 


“GEO. H. STAHL, Qainey. Mee” 


INCUBATORS onTRIAL 
Setanece rhe Retigoted Von Sui See: 
Address THE W ER MFG. CO. 
Sta. A, Jarnestown, N.Y. 


Address THE W. a youre Le 
0000 «: gnrAb Save s FREE! 

















grade machines. Write for elegant 
eonvincing Ss The 











REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
crenata 00, gt 









Incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooders From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted, Free Catalog, 
L, A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 













« $5 CHATFIPION BROODER. 


The most wonderful chicken raiser 
hg ye It works outdoors or 


. A. AOBENNETE & SON ibaa 
Gouverneur, Ne. | A 


Fi 





BUCKEYE 
INCUB 


SUA EVOE S88 ERP LUD Vidi vos 








Sree 


se ~ ——— foods and remedies 
Bound Brook, N.J.,or 38 Vesey St., 8.X 





OULTRY PAPER FREE, 


ur name and address on postal card mail 
Reliable Peultry Journai, Quincy, lilisele, 
will bring you free sample with elegant full-page 
color plate frontispiece showing in natural colors @ 
of standard fowls. pee from oil painting 
Frank L. Sewell, Worl reatest poultry artist. 
y-eight to 160 Pt es mon ay 50 cents a year. 
SEND T9O-D. FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


= . 





PAN-AM., 1901. 


GOLD MEDAL 
CORNELL INGUBATORS 
Cat. free, Co 1 Mfg. Co., 








INCUBATORS 


adaress 6. 8 Singer, Cardington, Os 








LIEBIG’S POULTRY REMEDIES. 


pos usfor. anythi ng needed for the hen‘s treatment from lice killing to 
a 


lso carry a fu 
markers, rings, knives, sta 
Ours is the only Whoicanle D 
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As a grain grower, New Jersey stands 
well among the eastern states. While the 
production of oats, rye, barley and buck- 
wheat is less than half a century ago, the 
fed:ral census returns show that this loss 
has been nearly offset by the increased pro- 
duction of corn and wheat” The recent in- 
crease in the acreage under corn is believed 
to be closely related to the growth of dairy- 
ing. A crop of 11,000,000 bushels grown in 
1899, with a value of $4,500,000, is certainly 
worth emphasizing. 

a ae 

The new bill for the reorganization of 
the Ohio experiment station has passed 
both houses and empowers the governor to 
appoint five trustees to handle the affairs 
of that-institution, with no ex-officio mem- 
bers. It would be well for other experi- 
ment stations and colleges to follow the 
good example set by the Buckeye state. 
There is entirely too much politics in many 
of our educational institutions and experi- 
ment stations, and the sooner it is elim- 
inated the better it will be for all parties 
concerned. Gov Nash is a friend of Ohio 
farmers and will no doubt appoint an en- 
tirely new and unbiased board, selecting 
men who have had no connection:with the 
existing troubles, and in whom the farmers 
of the state have perfect confidence. Three 
of these trustees should be selected with 
a view of representing the great agricultural 
instutions of the state, namely the state 
board of agriculture, college of agriculture 
at the state university, and the experi- 
ment station proper. By a careful selection 
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of men who will truly represent these in- 
terests, the Ohio experiment station would 
be placed on a working basis from a prac- 
tical and economic point of view, so far as 
the farmer is concerned, as good as the 
best in this country. Persons who in any 
way have been connected with the recent 
controversy relative to the management of 
the station should not be eligible for elec- 
tion. An entirely new and unbiased board 
is needed. 


An Epoch in Agriculture. 


What a lesson in good cultivation is 
afforded by the results, announced in this 
issue, of American Agriculturist’s sugar 
beet growers’ contest last year! 

It proves that high farming pays. It 
demonstrates the possibilities of this new 
crop in particular, and of careful methods 
in general. 

These results will be an inspiration to 
agriculturists everywhere. Together with 
the outcome of the American Agriculturist 
crop contests in previous years, our work 
has shattered forever the Malthusian doc- 
trine that population will overtake produc- 
tion until universal starvation prevails. 

This contest also furnishes further and 
stronger proof of the necessity of protect- 
ing domestic farmers against tropical sugar 
cane until the great majority of present 
and prospective beet growers have mastered 
the culture of this new crop. That this 
is a work of some years is emphasized by 
the present contest. The biggest crops 
were grown only by those who had had 
years of experience in the most intensive 
culture. But once farmers acquire the 
knack of raising good crops of rich beets, 
the industry becomes of untold value to 
agriculture and to the whole country. 

How to master every detail in the profit- 
able culture of sugar beets, also of crops 
that can best be grown in rotation there- 
with, will best be gained from a careful 
study of the methods practiced by our 
prize winners. These methods will be in- 
telligently compiled and will be features 
of American Agriculturist at appropriate 
intervals in future. The story of the first 
prize crop will be given first, followed by 
a comprehensive treatise on preparing the 
soil for sugar beets. Later will follow 
articles on culture, irrigation, harvesting, 
ete. This series of articles represents more 
labor, experience and care in getting the 
facts and a larger outlay of money in 
prizes, than were ever before devoted to 
one department only of an agricultural 
periodical. We believe this feature of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will be worth to the 
country all it costs. 

SS ee 

A feature of the live stock traffic is the 
continued liberal buying in western cattle 
markets of thrifty stockers and feeders for 
shipment to farms in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, the Virginias, etc. In this mid- 
dle belt farmers have not suffered so much 
from lack of feed as further west, and fair- 
ly good prices for beef cattle encourage lib- 
eral and judicious feeding. As brought out 
early in the columns of American Agricul- 
turist the past winter, farmers in our older 
middie and eastern states are inclined to 
grow more field corn. No good reason why 
the feeding of cattle for markets should 
not be profitable, and not improbably the 
time will come when the west can no longer 
monopolize the production of meat animals. 

Fruit growers shouid not place too much 
confidence in any one material recommend- 
ed for spraying trees infested with San 
Jose scale. It has been shown recently by 
practical tests that the lime, sulphur and 
salt wash extensively used on the Pacific 
coast can be applied with very satisfactory 
results in eastern orchards, if put on at the 
proper time. Fruit growers should proceéd 
cautiously when using an untried remedy 
in any section and give it a thorough prac- 
tical test in a small way before generally 
applying it to an entire orchard. The lime, 


sulphur and salt wash _ has many advan- 
tages over the other materials heretofore 
recommended and should be tested thor- 
oughly over a wide area this season. Where 
it is necessary to spray at all, part of the 
orchard should be set aside to be sprayed 
with this material, the results being care- 
fully watched and compared with other 
sprays used at the same time. 

iWe are pleased to see that there is some 
prospect of congress providing the people 
with a very convenient post check for 
remitting small sums through the mails. 
It is a disgrace to the government that 
everyone is put to such inconvenience in 
making small remittances. “Hither one has 
to inclose silver, which is unsafe, stamps 
that are more or less of a nuisance, or go 
to the bother of getting a postal or express 
order. What is wanted is a postal cur- 
rency or post check that everyone may 
have a little of in his pocket, so that one 
may slip it into an envelope for anything 
he sees advertised. Pres C. W. Post of the 
Postum Cereal Co has invented just the 
thing needed, and offers to give the patent 
to the government outright. Everyone who 
feels the need of such a convenience should 
drop a line to his senators and representa- 
tive at Washington to hurry along this plan. 


How the time flies! Here it is the first 
of March. Are your plans all made for 
spring and summer? Have you sent for 
the catalogs of seedsmen, nurserymen, im- 


_ plement manufacturers, etc, selected what 


you want and placed your orders? If not, 
all these things should be attended to 
instantly. The best people to trade with 
in these lines are those who advertise in 
American Agriculturist, because we guaran- 
tee their reliability. Notice our guarantee 
in the fine print at the head of this page. 
You can deal with our advertisers in abso- 
lute good faith. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


Farmers complain that good farm help 
is difficult to secure. Wages are high and 
help poor. Certainly there is ground for 
complaint, but still I think that if the 
farmer will see to it that his help is well 
treated and cared for, he can reasonably 
expect that his help will feel a sense of 
obligation to him and will serve him ac- 
cordingly.—[W. H. Perry, Sullivan Coun- 
ty, N H. 


My good wife tells me I am a little too 
old, as I approach 70, to plant trees. She 
told me the same thing a number of years 
ago, but last fall we ate fine peaches and 
plums from trees planted two and one-half 
years before. I shall hope to get some fruit 
from the trees I plant next spring. If not, 
my grandchildren or someone else will en- 
joy them. We should never get too old to 
plant a tree!—[J. E. Barber, Rockland 
County, N Y. ‘ 


The most ardent. supporters of rival pa- 
pers invariably yield to the fact that when 
it comes to accuracy in crop reports and 
markets, American Agriculturist is in the 
lead. I know scores of potato and onion 
growers, orchardists, in fact, specialists in 
all sorts of agricultural products, who 
never dispose of a crop until American 
Agriculturist has spoken with its certain 
voice. Plenty of them are fond of telling 
how much money they made by taking the 
advice of the paper.—[Subscription Agent. 


Many farmers make a mistake by plant- 
ing a large garden and then letting it run 
to. weeds. Better spade up a small patch 
and take care of it. A small plot of ground 
thoroughly enriched and well cared for will 
give very satisfactory results. Better. no 
garden at all than one turned over to the 
weeds. There can be no excuse for weeds 
in the garden.—[{Mrs H. E. Wright. Han- 
cock Co, Me. 











An Object Lesson for Fruit Growers. 


PRES YEOMANS, N Y FRUIT GROWDRS’ ASSN. 





The southern California fruit exchange 
has one of the most perfect systems in 
existeace for handling and marketing their 
fruit. Growers pay in proportion to the 
quantity of fruit sold for each. So perfect 
is that organization that its president re- 
ports that in 1900 it handled a little less 
than half the total shipments from south- 
ern California, at an operating expense of 
3 per cent of the gross sales. This 
covers every item charged against the 
shipments, except freight and refrigeration. 
Six new salaried agencies were established. 
One agent has been sent to Europe. Not 
one dollar was lost from bad credits. It is 
reported that one agent receives a salary 


of $5000. 

This is business! Are New York fruit 
growers prepared’ to organize in as thor- 
ough and businesslike manner? Establish 


a reputation for our brand of fruit hon- 
estly packed, and placed upon the market 
in attractive packages and sold by busi- 
nesslike methods, by reliable commission 
houses, under the guaranty label of this 
association? There is, and always will be, 
a market at remunerative prices for more 
choice fruit than New York can grow, 
when we are willing to do what is right 
and necessary to furnish the people who 
are waiting for it. Let us ponder well the 
lesson California is. giving us, and profit 
by it! Let the European trade be looked 
after and developed by the most. competent 
and pushing manager we can employ! We 
must co-operate! We must have money! 
By co-operation we can supply a continu- 
ous demand advantageously! A spasmodic 
supply is not desired to obtain best results. 





NEW YORK. 
A Progressive Delaware Co Farmer— 
James Liddle of Dunraven a few years ago 


bought the Walter Jackson farm, and since 


then has added the Dowie farm. These 
with the farm he had in the first place 
make about 500 acres. He keeps 24 cows, 


young stock, a large flock of sheep and three 
horses. .A year ago he rented one of his 
farms to his son-in-law, R. Finke. His 
youngest daughter takes care of all the 
dairy work and most of the household du- 
ties, besides attending to an invalid aunt. 
Clarendon, Orleans Co, Feb 24—This sec- 
tion has had the heaviest ‘fall of snow in 
years. All trains late, and mails very 
irregular. Farmers have been snowed in 
and business at a standstill in consequence. 
Farmers here are fattening very little stock 
this winter, as feed is too high. Corn is 
80c p bu, beans $1.50, potatoes 75ic, butter 
23c, eges 24c. There is a good demand for 
fresh eggs, but not one in this section is 
trying to supply ft to any great extent. 
Florida, Montgomery Co, Feb 24—Henry 
Bohney, Jr, has sold his house and lot in 
Minaville to John Sherburne and bought 
Clinton Parks’s farm of i111 acres. dD. 
Van Horne sold his farm consisting of about 
100 acres and good buildings for $2000. Farm 


hands very scarce and asking 20 to 22 p 
month and board. The usual amount of 
changing will take place among tenant 
farmers. Not many venders in this vicin- 


ity this spring. Jahn G. De Graff has bought 
out the stockholders of the A D & P com- 
pany and will continue to take milk as 
usual. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Feb 25—People 
have had no trouble in securing plenty of 
ice of fine quality. Sleighing has been 
good most of the time since Christmas. 
Many farms will change hands this spring. 
H. Warner of McClure has rented the J. 
Fred Sand’s farms. F. Silvernail has 
bought a farm at West Bainbridge. H. L. 
Tupper will’ move back onto his farm, va- 
cated by Mr Silvernail. M. Ireland will 
work LeRoy Bennett’s farm. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Feb 24—The win- 
‘er has been quite favorable for gathering 
lee and several new houses have been built 
and filled by the farmers in this vicinity. 
A number are planning to send their cream 
to the Brunswick creamery. There is lit- 
tle change in the price of farm products. 
Many complain of their potatoes, rotting 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


badly in the eellar.. The Rensselaer Co agri 
and liberal arts society held the annual 


meeting Feb 4 and elected the following of- 


ficers: Pres,‘W. D. Barnes; vice-prests, E. 
P. Irish, H. N. Smith, Dr Eizghmy, S. P. 
Ambler; sec, Delmer Lynd; treas, C. E. 
Heusted. There is an unusual amount of 
typhoid fever this winter. Mr George Par- 
mer, a former assessor of the town, recent- 
ly died very suddenly from heart disease. 

Troupsburg, ‘Steuben Co, Feb 24—The 
patrons of the Young Hickory ‘cheese 
factory having become dissatisfied with 
its management have bought it and it 
will be known hereafter as the Young 
Hickory co-operative cheese factory. There 
is a great deal of complaint of round silos 
freezing here this winter. 


Glen, Montgomery Co, 


steady cold weather 
Ieehouses all filled. A great many auc- 
tions in this vicinity. Cows bring from $30 
to 45, hay 10 to 13, straw 6. All kinds of 
grain high. Butter brings 26 to 28c, eggs 
28c, potatoes 75c. Farm help very scarce, 
farmers paying from 15 to 25 p month 
Glen creamery made and sold last year 
65% tons of Dutter. 


Feb 25—Very 
and sleighing good. 


Harford, Cortland Co, Feb 24—This is one’ 


of the best potato sections in the state. 
John A. Wavle has over 9000 bu on hand. 
Roads have been blocked with snow. Many 
farmers are having their wood lots cut off 
where injured by worms. Hired help is 
searce, good hands receiving from $23 to 
25 p month. Creamery butter is in demand 
at 27c. Blummer’s factory is paying 1.20 p 
100 for milk, shipping sta 1.30 per 100. Feed 
is high and in good demand. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Feb 25—The winter 
thus far has been severe, with much snow. 
Roads are in a bad condition; searcely any 
travel. Icehouses have been filled. Consid- 
erable cord wood has been cut. Many 
changes@®among farm tenants will be made 
this spring. Farm help is high and scarce, 
good hands receiving $20 to 25 p month for 
eight months’ service. Grain of all kinds 
high. Eggs scarce at 25c. Produce of all 
kinds higher than for many years. Auc- 
tions are numerous and stock sells well. 


Glens Falls, Warren Co, Feb 25—George 


W. Brayton & Son recently exhibited a 
steer weighing 2520 Ibs, three years old, 
raised by Dexter McDougall of Argyle. This 
steer was raised on the farm that the big 
white steer exhibited by Brayton at the 
New Orleans World’s fair 15 or 16 years 
ago was, and which weighed 700 lbs more 
than any other at that fair. This last big 
steer has been bought by Albert Vermillia 
and will be cut up. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer, Co, Feb 24— 


Many barrels of good potatoes in farmers’ 
hands. They are holding for a little better 
prices. M. W. Mosley has let out his farm 
to William Mattison, who will work the 
same on shares. Edward Casey, who has 
been with 8S. Elen Sweet for the past three 
years, has married and begun farming on 
his own farm. Sheep are wintering well in 
this vicinity. Cattle look well and are in 
good demand, finding ready sale at good 
prices. 

Aurora, Erie Co, Feb 24—Village and farm 
fcehouses are well filled with choice. ice. 
The hay crop of last year was above the 
average and is selling for $8 to 12. Pota- 
toes were a large crop, of fime quality. Not 
more than 8% was lost by rot. Thousands 
of bushels are now in the hands of farm- 
ers unsold. The apple crop was nearly a 
failure. Pears an average crop. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, Feb 24—Ice on ponds 
18 inches thick. Farmers desire to learn, 
as never before, how they can produce all 
of the food required by their stock, and 
save the heavy feed bills that now make 
their business unprofitable. Silage and 
clover hay are the chief reliance at present. 








Bdaucational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of American Agricul- 
turist who desires to study Mechanical, Electri- 
eal, Steam or Textile Engineering and has not the 
opportunity to attend school. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in 2 well known edu- 
cational institution for home study, the only ex- 
pense being the actual cost of instruction papers 
and postage. Write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, 
Mass., for particulars if you are ambitious 
and in earnest. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 


Jack a 
of All GRINDS 


FEED— 
Trades? - | ciurss 
}) BUTTER— 
—and hundreds of other with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
iT1s4 NEW ENCINE mape sy 








Fairbanks cree 

Morse & Smt. Omaha 

Company Demet Salt Lake City 
Louisville SanFrancisco 














DRILLING 


WELL mocitces 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted - 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Ye 











WAS, AND i8 











the best on be until some one 
invents a better than Carbon Spring 
Wire for both united at cross- 
ings without destroying either wire. Cat- 


alogue free. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O 








EXCUSE US, BUT 


don’t you find The PAGE a splendid farm fence? 
PAGE WOVEN WERKE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH, 











FACTORY TO FARM 


at wholesale prices. The best fence on 
earth, Catalogue FREE. 


‘THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


POWERS 


The Fearless Railway Horse Powers 
)} run easier and d more power than 
any others. ill make your farm 
Also threshers, engines, eut- 
machines, HAR- 
















uLers, Bilos, saw 
DER Mfg. CO., Cobleskill. N.¥. 


Catalog Complete *f Aurtcateers! Books. 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ml. 
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Poulteney, Steuben Co, Feb 24—Roads 
badly blocked with snow. Wheat and grass 
seeding must be wintering well. Stock in 
good condition. Feeding stock about all 
gone. Prices have improved some for fat 
stock and new milch cows. Good ewes are 
held at firm prices. Potatoes nearly all 
marketed at 60 to 65c. It is evident that 
an unusually large acreage will be planted 
with beans the coming year. 

A Successful Institute Season is nearing 
its close. During this month a number of 
institutes will be held as follows, town, 
county and date being given: 
Harpersville,Broome,Mar34 Hobart, Delaware, 

yuge, = 56 Garrettsville, Otsego, 

roome, 56 Russia, Herkimer, 
Ionia, Ontario, “ 45 Schenevus, Otsego, 
Skaneateles,Onondaga “ 7-8 Fort Plain, Mont’y 
Beneoye, Ontario, “ 6 Mayfield, Fulton, 
Brookfield, Madison, “10-11 Johnsto Fulton, 
Mumford, Monroe, “ 78 Pattersonville,Schen’y 
Fishers, Ontario, “10-11 Scotia, Schenectady, 
West Exeter, Otsego “12-13 Fultonvilie, Mont’y, 

West Berne, Albany Co, Feb 2—From 
continued cold weather since Nov 10 farm- 
ers are looking for an early spring. Fod- 
der will be well cleaned up. Not much 
grain fed stock. All products in good de- 
mand at fair prices. State road improve- 
ment being well recieved. Creameries be- 
ing built at Gallupville and Huntersland. 
Dairy cows in demand. Some farms chang- 
ing hands. 

The Pure Food Bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Ambler is causing the same degree ef 
agitation throughout the state that was 
caused by it last year. It is alleged that 
its provisions would prohibit the use of 
alum in baking powders, and thus it brings 
on a controversy which has long existed 
between rival baking powder companies, 


“12-13 





some of whom use alum and some of whdém 
do not. 


Legislative Comments from Albany. 


The present indication is that very little 
,egislation will be enagted this year relat- 
1g to agriculture of a new-or radical eher- 
ater. In fact, legislation of every x«ind 
wi'ich will become law at this session will 
be ‘ar less in quantity than has ever been 
pas.ed in the history of the state at any 
one yession. Senator Slater introduced a 
bill ,ast week providing for an appropria- 
tion .or the construttion of buildings and 
equipy.ents for education and experiments 
in agrculture and its allied subjects at 
Cornell university. The object of the bDfll 
has atrricted considerable attention and 
there is ~ general recognition of the need 
of such w school and the great vale it 
would be .o the future of the agricultural 
interests oa the state. Senator Slater de- 
clares it his purpose to keep at the effort 
until it is finally accomplished. 

This is the most important measure that 
has been presented so far as the farmer’ 
of the state wre concerned. It is a sad 
state of affairs when farmers’ sons and 
daughters are .iriven from the Empire 
state to obtain education along agricul- 
tural lines for lack of facilities and accom- 
modation at thelr own agricultural college. 
There are now over 50 young men on the 
waiting Ist of the apzricultural college 
seeking admission to courses in dairying 
and animal husbandry. They cannot be 
admitted because br lack of room and 
equipment. Farmers should back this 
measure up at once and write their repre- 
sentatives at Albany to push the bill. 

Members of the legislature from the 
rural districts oppose the mortgage tax bill 
chiefly because it takes out from within 
the jurisdiction of their local assessors the 
amount of personal property which is in 
the form of mortgages. At the present time 
the mortgages rarely pay more than 4 or 
5% interest. In most localities mortgages 
which are made to pay a tax pay nearly 
2%%. It is being recognized that Yt re- 
quire this class of properfy to pay as a 
tax mearly 50% of its income power is most 
unfair and if proposed as original legis- 
lation could never become a law. In addi- 
tion it is being recognized thet every tax 
on a mortgage is in the nature of double 
taxation. The fairness of the Stramahan 
mortgage bill is generally conceded even by 
its opponents, most of whom frankly admit 
that they see its wisdom and that it is 
right, but that many of their constituents do 
not understand tt as they do and they fear 
te vote according to their own judgment, 
but submerge it in favor of whet they 
acknowledge is the misunderstanding of 
their locality. P 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Moore, Allegheny (9, Feb 24—A fine win- 
ter for hauling. Wheat standing winter 
very well on account of favorable weather. 
Farmers hauling hay and getting out ma- 
mre. Feéd of all kinds very high. Bran 
is dropping mow. Stock of all kinds doing 
very well wien fed properly. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Feb 24—The 
storms of the pas&é month have been the 
worst in years. The thermometer has reg- 
istered very low. There has been sleighing 
for over two months. Hogs mostly drawn. 
Cows $20 to 35, pork 8% to 9c, poultry 10c 
l w, eggs 26 to 28c, butter 24 to 25c, hay 
10 to 12 in barn. 


Buffalo, Union Co, Feb 25—Some sled- 
ding this month when ice houses were 
filed and manure and lime hauled by 
farmers. Sherman Creveling sold his farm 
stock at public sale and will move to York 
state to run a dairy farm. Public sales of 
farm stock will be held nearly every day 
during March, ahd often two or three a day. 
There will be many changes on farms, as 
there seems to be great discontent among 
farmers for various reasons. A carload 
of Ill horses were offered for sald at Mif- 
fliinburg Feb 11, but they were not all 
sold, since feed is too high and scarce for 
many persons to buy beford they actually 
need horses. Very few fat steers have 
been sdld yet. Some corn was sold at 70c 
early in this month, but now it’ is only 
62c and none is being marketed. Consider- 
able wheat is being sold at 80a, as the out- 


AMONG THE FARMERS: 


postoffices to remain and had earriers te 
deliver mail to the farmers’ homes, it would 
have been just as economical to the dept 
and much more satisfactory to the patrons, 
Bast year was the worst year for getting 
extra help on the farm that was ever expe- 
rienced in this section of country and this 
year promises to be harder still. Wheat 
80c, eggs 25c, fat cattle $4.50 to 5 p 100, hogs 
7c, chickens 7 to 8c. No spring work done. 


Queen Anne’s Co—The prospect for a 
crop of fruit is still bright, as the trees 
went, into the winter in good condition and 
no weather yet to start the buds. Farm- 
ers are paying more attention to _ their 
peach trees and are preparing to fertilize 
them in spring. Ice on mill ponds from 12 
to 14 inches thick. Mr Armstrong of Aber- 
deen was in Millington to contract for to- 
matoes at $1, but farmers are not in a hurry 
to contract and none were made. Farmers 
are engaging their hands. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, Feb 24—This 


part of the state had an exceedingly pros- 
perous year. Many new houses and other 
building have been and are being put 
up. Farmers are energetic and doing 
well. Several have sold their farms, prices 
ranging from $6Q to several hundred p acre. 
An efort is being made to consolidate, or 
rather give the two villages of Gladstone 
and Peapack one name, with a postoffice 
and rural free d livery. Winter wheat is 
now under a warm blanket of snow and 
undotibtedly will come out well. Prices 





ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME IN BRADFORD COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
An air of. thrift and comfort pervades this picture, the home of J. F. Blocher 


at Spring Hill. The farm is known as the Ferris Ackley homestead, 
Mr Blocher took possession in 1888 and in his business makes a 


settled in +1840. 


originally 


specialty of Holstein cattle, Chester White swine and Plymouth Rock chickens. 


look for higher prices is not promising. 
Dats 50c, butter 24c, eggs 22c, chickens 9c, 
beef 6c by side, calves 5c 1 w, cows from 
$10 to 45 as to condition. A carload of 
old and thin horses was shipped from this 
place a week ago by a man from Baltimore 
who paid from 5 up to 125 for a few good 
ones. The county fair wil be held on 
Sept 23-26. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co—Winter has prevailed in 
reality of late, the ground having been 
covered with ten inches of snow, much to 
the satisfaction of the farmers, who were 
very uneasy about the wheat and grass. 
Wheat was sown late, due to the wet 
weather, and went into the winter in bad 
shape. Many farmers made se d crop 
hay and feared the hard weather would kill 
out their hay fields for amother season. 
Most farmers-have hired their regular help, 
in most. instances paying an advance of 25% 
over last year. Rural delivery was started 
in this county Nov 15. The prevailing 
opinion is that had the dept allowed all 


average about the same here as in other 
sections, with a good home market. Ice- 
houses are full. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Feb 25— 
This section was visited hy a terrible bliz- 
zard Feb 16-17, drifting roads full, some 
drifts being 10 td 12 ft deep. Everything 
has been at a standstill. Some farmers 
still have their pork on hand yet, Many 
capons in thfs neighborhood to kill. G. R. 
Ru? killed 150 averaging 8 to 9 lbs bringing 
him 22c p Ib. Scme weighed 12 Ibs, the 
breed being a cross between Cochin and 
Indian Game. Many sales of farrh stock 
advertised. G. D. Conover will fake charge 
of the Henderson farm thig year. Farm 
help scarce and wages high. Milk more 
plentiful and price reduced to 3%c. Wheat 
is selling for 80c. 

Milford, Hunferdon Co, Feb 25—Snow and 
‘high wirds last week closed most of the 
roads. The winter has had mbre continued 
cold. weather than usual. Ieehouse® have 
been filled with ice of good quality and 
thickness. Elijah Case has his large houses 
filled and is building and filling more, be- 
sides shipping by rail. Grain was sown 








late in the fall and did not get much of a 
top. It has not been very well protected 
by snow. Many fields have been partly 
covered with a coating of ice and the out- 
look is not very favorable for next s2ason’s 
harvest, unless there is a favorable spring. 
But little tall prowing was done. There 
will be several vendues and some changes 
among farmers. William Deremer moves 
to the Brick or Perryville property he 
bought near Clinton. William Cole will 


move to his father-in-law’s farm at Little, 


York and William Vanderbelt té the farm 
vacated by Mr Cule. Ralph Martenis quits 
farming. Frank Cole moves from Levi 
Vanderbelt’s farm. Young stock, such as 
pigs and lambs, not doing very well. Much 
complaint is heard that hens are not lay- 
ing well. The creamery at Spring Mills is 
not getting a very large amount of, milk, 
due in part at lea&St to the unsatisfactory 
tests and small returns. Some of the fafm- 
ers who are making butter ame uSing the 
water separators and are well pleased with 
them. Quite a lively contest is exrécted 
at spring election for the ofmee of t1ee- 
holder, there being several cahdidavea 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Feb 25—Sweet 
potatoes are selling in New York lor $4.25 
to 4.50 p bbl. ‘here are a good many in 
storage yet. In spite of a short crop the 
farmers here will make money this year. 
The Italian farmerS at East Vineland and 
New Italy will do exceedingly well, because 
they had better crops than many farmers 
in other sections. ‘Ihe most pfogressive 
farmets are keeping a sharp lookout for 
the San Jose scale on peach and pear trees. 


Dairymen Near Trenton have been very 


careful about buying feed this winter, owing 
to°the high prices prevailingg We general- 
‘ly feed large quantities of gluten feed and 
bran together with silage and hay. We had 
about 2000 cows represented here in our lo- 
cal association of the FS MPA. It is very 
difficult to hold milk producers together. 
Many of us expect too much in too short 
a time.—[J. Osterhout, Mercer Co, N J. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, light cattle shade higher, 


heavy steady, Receipts Monday. of this 
week 70 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 


oe og 1450 to 1600 lbs, $6 25@6 50 Poor to good fat. bulls, 2 78 


Good. 1200 to.1300 ibs, 5 590 Poor to good fat cows, 2 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 15 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 25 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, ia Bologna cows, phd ease 
Kough, half fat, 50 F'’sh cows & springers,18 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@5 00 Veal calves, 4 

Hogs reported active. Receipts Monday 
of this week 45 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $6.55@6.60, medium 6.45@6.55, heavy 
yorkers 6.30@6.40, do light 6.:10@6.25, pigs 5.60 
@5.80. Sheep steady under receipts of 30 
double decks Monday of this week. Good 
to choice sheep sold at 4.90@5.65, lambs 5 
@6.50. 


7 oe 


Li io 


At Buffalo, steers and butchers steady, 


common cow stock and plain medium steers 
lower, bulls steady, stock cattle dull and 
lower for all but prime feeders. Receipts 
Monday of this week 150 cars. Best steers 
$6.15@6.50 p 100 Ibs, butchers and native 
steers 4.40@5.30, cow stock 2@4.75, bulls 3.25 
@4.60, oxen 3.75@5.50, veal calves steady at 
5@8.25. Hogs fairly-active. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 100 double decks. Best 
heavy 6.50@6.55, yorkers and mixed droves 
6@6.40, pigs 5.70@5.75. Sheep in good de- 
mand, lambs higher. Receipts Monday of 
this week 90 double decks. Best lambs sold 
at 6.40@6.50, good to fair 5.25@6.15, culls 3.25 
@5.25, choice to extra sheep 4.75@5.15, fair 
4.40@4.85, culls 3@4.40, choice wethers 5.25 
@5.65, tops 5.60@5.75. 





Additional Tobacco Notes. 


New YorK—The American Cigar Co re- 
ceived last week the crops bought in 
Wayne Co. There was a great deal of 
kicking on the part of growers“t délivery. 
Most lots were docked 2c p Ib; others not 
so much. These crops were bought early 
at 8 to 10c. The market is flat now. Buy- 
ers at Meriden, Cayuga Co, sent growers 
postals they would buy tobacco on sam- 
ples. Many growers took samples to them, 
offering to sell at 3% to 5c. The man that 
sells tobacco at this price does so at a con- 
siderable loss. The acreage will be less 
this year than last. Growers are disgusted 
with the low prices packers are willing to 
pay, even in spite of the fact that the de- 
mand in cigar leaf tobacco is a great deal 
stronger than for a great many years. 


FARM AND MARKET 


FSMPA. 


Plain. Talks with Milk Producers. 


CHARLES H. BARNES, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y. 





Until the present winter this section has 
produced a larger per cent of winter milk 
than of summer milk. We have a milk sta- 
tion here that ships to Philadelphia, and the 


‘Standard Wutter company has a plant here. 


The two places take in on an average 15,000 
to 20,000 pounds per day throughout the 
year. The outlook for high-priced grains 
last fall caused a good many of. the farm- 
ers to sefil their winter cows and those who 
did keep them have fed @ very small ration 
of grain. There are not a half dozen farm- 
ers who have fed a full grain ration, and 
they have made a little money. At pres- 
ent milk has-dropped to $1.30 per 100, and 
will probably go to $1.18 in February. 

The principal grain fed here is gluten, 
bran, middlings and some cottonseed. At 
present gluten is $1.40 per 100, bran and 
middlings $1.35, cottonseed $1.45. The cows 
that are coming fresh from now on will 
have to be contented with silage, of which 
there is a good supply in this town, hay 
and a very small ration of grain. This 
means a short supply of milk until the first 
of June. 

For three or four years we had a local 
union of about 50 members of the F S M 
P A. It has been hard work to keep them 
together. Last fall when the call was made 
for our annual meeting they did not re- 
spond. A good many do not realize the ben- 
efit they have received from the organiza- 
tion. I am satisfied that for every dollar 
they have put into the five states associa- 
tion they have received in return at least 
$25. Many producers expected the officers 
were going to sell their milk at once, and 
because they did not, they have dropped 
out. It is a mistake; every milk producer 
should belong to the F S M P A and stand 
by their officers. In my judgment, we are 
sure to win if producers will stand by the 
organization. 

In my own dairy I am milking 12 cows 
that were fresh in September and October. 
Up to February 1 they have produced over 
50,000 pounds of milk. They have a ration 
of an average per cow of nine pounds of 
grain, consisting of gluten, middlings and 
cottonseed. 





What Dairymen Are Doing. 





Farmers near West Winfield are feeding 
principally cottonseed meal, gluten and 
mixed feed. The latter is bran and.mid- 
dlings, as it comes from the mills, without 
separation. Farmers who are patrons of 
the creamery are anxious to feed a ration 
that will improve the quality of milk, as 
the price is gauged by the per cent of but- 
ter fats it contains, therefore the feeding of 
cottonseed and. gluten. If corn meal was 
not so costly, probably a larger amount of 
that would be fed. The farmers believe 
here that the three above-mentioned feeds, 
with bran or mixed wheat feed, will improve 
the milk in fats. There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to feeds produc- 
ing butter fats, some contesting it rests 
entirely in the strain or breeds of cows. 
The F S M PA probably caused the farm- 
ers to be dissatisfied in this place at the 
way they were being used by the people of 
the shipping stations, so they formed a 
stock company and built a fine creamery, 
fitted with all modern conveniences, and 
machinery for making butter, cheese, 
casein, shipping milk, etc. It costs $8000. 
They have leased it to the Rockdale cream- 
ery company for five years, they taking pos- 
session October 1, 1901. The milk netted the 
patrons for December on the average of 
butter fats $1.45 per 100, some receiving as 
high as $1.80 per 100.—[L. D. B., Herkimer 
County, N Y. 

The majority of dairymen near Clinton 
are using gluten feed as the principal in- 
gredient for their ration. With this they 
are using shorts, buckwheat middlings, bar- 
ley sprouts, meal, etc. We have a co-oper- 
ative creamery here. It was built last 
spring, costing $5000. We made*up*our own 
product until September 1, when we rented 
it for $500 per year. Our.«mjlk’ nets us $1.02 
per 100 for the. year. We feel we are paid 
for our trouble. We are interested in F § 
M P A, but do not depend on it® for any 
material aid for getting better prices for 
our milk: When the majority of the sec- 
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tions of the five states association gct a 
place to take care of their milk, some 
things could be done toward getting a bet- 
ter price for our product. One place, near 
us, paid the stockholders 32% dividend on 
their stock this year.—[E. A. Miller, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

In the vicinity of Bartonville, Pa, dairy- 
m@n are feeding mostly home-grown prod- 
ucts, such-as corn in the ear, ground corn 
and cob, combined with a@ little cottonseed 
meal. Cottonseed meai costs $1.75 per hun- 
dred. Some farmers are feeding suckwheat 
meal and wheat middlings. We believe the 
FS MPA has been a great help to us in 
securing better prices for our milk, yet milk 
is entirely too low when we consider the 
cost of production and the high price of 
feeds. We have been getting 3 cents per 
quart for milk this summer. This price just 
about pays for labor and we are making 
milk at a heavy loss, and the probability 
is we will quit furnishing milk to the New 
York market about April 1, and sell direct 
to the creamery for making butter and re- 
ceiving skimmilk back, which we will feed 
to our stock.—[F. P. Arndt, Monroe Coun- 
ty,-.Pa. 

We are. milking very light. Corn meal 
and barley is the principal feed used here. 
All feed is 30 to 40% higher than last year. 
Milk has been about 10 cents per can higher 
than last year. The creameries all want 
milk. The FS MPA is not doing anything 
at present in our section. We do appreciate 
what they have done for us. We are cutting 
down the milk supply to one-half of last 
year’s.—[G. G. Conover, Hunterdon County, 
N J. 





Co-operation the Keynote—The principal 
feeds used about here at present, aside from 
corn and oats raised on the farm, are cot- 
tonseed meal, buckwheat feed, wheat bran 
and mixed feed and hominy. But little glu- 
ten is used, as most of the winter milk goes 
to the Bordens’ factories. We believe that 
through the efforts of the F § M P A, the 
price of milk has been strengthened some- 


.what and farmers awakened to look out for 


their owm interests. With co-operative fac- 
tories to absorb the surplus and a tendency 
among farmers to stand by the association, 
producers can control the situation. A co- 
operative factory built last spring at Guil- 
ford, N Y, received some 25,000 pounds of 
milk per day in the flush and paid within 
about 10 cents per hundred pounds of the 
Bordens’ prices at Mt Upton, Oxford and 
Norwich.—_{C. H. Manwaring, Chenango 
County, N Y. 


Preservatives for Dairy Products—A) 
hearing was given last week upon the bill 
which seeks to prohibit the sale of so-called 
preservatives of dairy products. The agri- 
cultural department insists that no preserv-< 
ative is made that does not contain for- 


‘maldehyde and other poisonous acids. The 


manufacturers of so-called preservatives 
were represented by attorney before the 
agricultural committee and vigorously op- 
posed the passage of the Dill. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price remains 
unchanged at 3%c p qt. The supply last 
week showed a decrease of nearly 1000 
cans, due to the severe weather and 
blocked roads. The situation is generally 
firm and outlook good. 

Revised official figures show that the N 
Y Central (long haul) -carried during Jan 
113,186 cans of milk and 2924 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Feb 22, were as follows: 

Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 








Ne aiton ss. oo ews 60s oa con 31,692 1,523 — 
West Shore ............ 12,611 729 364 
ONCRTIO = 0 i06ck secccccce ce SOE 1,710 cae 
Lackawanna .........6. 33,510 520 — 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 27,730 665 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 10,315 108 — 
Susquehanna ........... 13,028 482 —_— 
Lehigh Valley .......... 13,051 380 _ 
New Haven ............° 7,548 — 4 
Other sources ........:. 4,675 118 = 

Total receipts ........184,713 6,235 364 

Daily average ........ 26,388 891 52 

Last week ............185,482 6,825 352 

Last year . . »- 169,582 4,969 1,406 


. 





The New York state grange voted to. 
vite the national grange to hold its sessi 
of 1903 in New York‘state. 
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Hop Conditions and Outlook. 


The movement of the 1901 crop of hops 
has been generally disappointing to grow- 
ers and dealers. The crop throughout the 
world was only moderate. In the United 
States it was about the same as during 
the year before, and less than two years 
ago. In Europe, outside of England, the 
crop was disappointing, particularly in 
Germany, where it was the smallest since 
1893. Although the English crop of about 
$20,000 bales was much heavier than in 1900, 
it was not enough to meet the consump- 
tive demands, and England has therefore 
been obliged to import some hops. The 
world’s crop for 1901 is carefully estimated 
at 150,000 bales short of consumptive needs, 
if brewers use as many hops as they should. 

The season for the new crop opened with 
markets comparatively bare of old hops. 
The high prices of 1900-1 induced growers to 
sell everything, not only the crop of 1900, 
but all old hops which they had been hold- 
ing. Stocks in dealers’ hands were also 
low, and quantities which brewers had 
taken for the past year or two did not in- 
dicate that they held a large supply. The 
general opinion was that there would be 
an active demand and with only a moder- 
ate crop, which was known to be less than 
consumptive needs. It was believed that 
good prices would rule. But brewers held 
out of the market, and continued to be 
light buyers, showing little anxiety to se- 
cure hops. In consequence, dealers had 
things their own, way and opening quota- 
tions were low. This continued throughout 
the fall and, as many growers were in need 
of money, they were obliged to sell at rul- 
ing prices. 

In consequence, prices remained low and 
dealers were very active to secure as much 
of the crop as possible. Growers seem to 
gain the opinion that prices had reached 
their limit and most of them sold their 
crops, so that at present there are very 
few hops in growers’ hands. Dealers have 
controlled the situation since the opening 
of the new year, and prices have advanced. 
Top price in New York city in September, 
1901, was 15 cents, October 15% cents, No- 
vember 15% cents, December 15% cents, 
against 22 cents one year earlier, January 
1902, 16 cents, January, 1901, 22 cents. 

Prices to growers have been so low for 
several years as to be discouraging, 
ticularly in New York state. There has 
been a marked decrease in acreage which 
promises to continue. On the Pacific coast, 
where the rate of yield is heavier and cost 
of production less, ruling prices leave a fair 
profit to growers, so they will continue in 
the business, except in portions of Califor- 
nia, where apple growing is proving more 
profitable. The following table shows brief- 
ly the hop movement and situation for the 
past three years and the exports and im- 
ports to Europe for five years past, in bales 
of 180 pounds each: 

PRICES AND MOVEMENT OF HOPS, 
1901 1900 1899 
22¢ l4e 20c 
14%c 17c 
70,219 117,475 
14,387 13,200 
55,832 104,275 
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1898 


18¢ 
14%c 
95,342 
7,330 
88,012 


Price p lb, Jan 1 
Price p lb,July 1 18c 
*Exports, bales .83,131 
*Imports, bales .14,482 
Net exports ....68,649 


*For fiscal year ending June 30. 
EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS FROM EUROPE. 
[From September 1 to February 1.] 
1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 
Exports ...34,762 64,483 34,736 73,705 41,106 
Imports ... 3,496 3,726 3,956 1,237 3,428 
Net exp’ts 31,266 60,757 30,780 72,468 37,678 


BUSINESS NOTICE. _ 


If One were to count the manufacturers 
who have been in business continuously 
for a generation they would be found com- 
paratively few in number, and yet among 
them would be that old and well known 
house, the Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Manufacturing, company, of Elkhart, Ind. 
This concern has been in business for twen- 
ty-nine years and during all that time has 
been selling direct to the consumer at lower 
prices than many factories charge dealers. 
The great saving effected by dealing with 
this advertiser is at once apparent. Their 
line of vehicles and harness is larger than 
ever. Their new catalog presents the com- 
plete line, and a copy will be sent free to 
anyone who mentions this paper in writing. 
Acdress Elkhart Carriage & Harness Man- 
ufacturing company, Elkhart, Ind. 


HOP 
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GROWERS’ 


an hfpevege tothe fasmer whe plenty 
best seeds money can buy. 
ve some great new Varieties of 


Field Seed Novelties. 
‘© introduce them will send the fol- 
a? big CS ~~ ca 
Buck bee's Iilinals Oats, rich In nutrition, 








must be well and carefully don: 
>A, ture crop depends upon it. For all pu 
\ in A soil, on all 
ound nothing equals the 


Down Grain and Fertiliser Drill, Write 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504Queen St., York, Pa. 


2,000,000 


Extra Bee Fruit and ona Trees, 
Small Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Etc. 
Superb Stock; must be sold quick. 
pay you to get our prices. 


ALPHA NURSERY CO., Alpha, lil. 


Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 








WANTED 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
Vinegar Stock 
Pure Boiled Cider 
or Apple Jelly 


est prices paid and prompt remittances. Address 
CIDER, Care Adv. Dept., AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST,52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED .PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES. Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
fits. it use 58 years. nero Wits ter 8 by the 
bran * Low prices will oa rite for Samples. 
. INGE L, 269 iymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Fire 


Brick, Chimn' 
what you want and prices. JOHN 


EXCHANGE 


A Big Sheaf 


—a great harvest—always 
results from the use o 


ARLINGTON 
TESTED 
SEEDS 


Send for Free Seed 
Book for 1902, telling all 
about Rawson’s Seeds, with 
special prices and inducements, 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 
eedsmen, 





Don’t let another without planting 
VICK’S SEEDS, "The h highest quality seeds at the 
most reasonable price. Vick's Seeds are the most profit 

ble because the most preductive. 


1 VIEK’S 
Fonuars Handbook 


A complete, reliable and valuable reference book, 
which te!ls all about the culture and care of crops, prep- 
aration of land, fertilizing and spraying for fungus and 
insects, etc.—a ‘25e book, will be sent to you for 10cif 
¥i mention this paper, and we will send with it, free, 
ICK’S Garden and Floral Guide, splendidly 
filustrated and full of information that will help you, 
whether you plant for pleasure or for profit. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Box 1599- Rochester, N. Y. 








Tt will | 





amous 
fede Crop 


Cow Peas, “sss 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for these and 4ll 
Southern specialties, including Soja Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Pearl or Cat-tail Millet, by a 
Bermuda Grass, Ensilage Corn, Spanish Pea= 
nuts, Chufas ums, etc. 

Write for Prices, ,and our interesting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops. 


Te W. WOOD & SONS, = Richmond, Va. 








TILE DRAINED LAND 





DON'T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CORN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 























is the eqrlicat, gasiest worked and most 
y using tile you get rid of the 


surpl ws land, 
ter he A admit the air to the soil— 


sary to best +t resulte4 in agrioulvure ey ACRIC 
DRAIN TILE ase eve: ULTURAL 


ry Make also Sewer Pipe, R 
oy Tope. F - Faaus ie Bide Walk Tile, ete, White tor 
HM uAC 40 Third Ave, Albany, N.Y. 








WELL SOWN—HALF GROWN. 


You are sure to get a stand of corn—that is if your 


seed is any good—when you plant with this 


Farquhar | Keystone Corn n Planter. 

strety that 
inspires c: Ltn You know pot it is is planting be- 
S on its A 


It puts the grain with a regulari 
cause you can see each grain 
to the ground. Plants field eek * Pedder or ensil: 
corn and and pons. ther in ~~ or drills. Puts 
in any desired quantity of hand 
stuff perfectly, Wor.<ssplen 
id. Itis strong, well made and lasti 
email horse. Send fo: Catalog of Farm 


les rough and lampy 

y on roagh, uneven or stony 
It’s an tery load for a 
Boil- 

ers, Saw Mills and T reshing Machinery. Weasllatae mn, 


A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. 


There will be no replanting © 
to do if-you use this planter. 
Give your cornan even start 
by planting the whole crop in 
one day. Has force feed fer- 
tilizer attachment, 








Great Profits from Fertilizers. 





EXPERIENCE OF LONG ISLAND FARMERS WHO 
USE IMMENSE QUANTITIES OF COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS. 


“The man who uses the most fertilizer is 
the one who makes the most money,” said 
an intelligent Long Island (N Y) farmer 
to us Jast week. “It is simply impossible 
to do without fertilizers. We use about 1500 
pounds of high grade goods per acre for 
potatoes, and it runs into money fast, but 
if we cut it down we don’t get the crop.” 

This is the prevailing sentiment through- 
out Long Island. The popular impression 
is that it is impossible to grow remunera- 
tive crops without this enormous consump- 
tion of fertilizers. In most cases fertilizers 
are used exclusively year after year, with- 
out manure or green crops, and farmers 
continue the practice without noticeable 
diminution of crops. 

The method of using fertilizers, however, 
is gradually changing in the quantity ap- 
plied at one time. Formerly it was the 
practice,, which is continued in some sec- 
tions, to apply a very large quantity for 
the first crop, and grow a second crop 
without putting om any more fertilizer. 
Under this system it was customary to 
use 1800 or 2000 pounds per acre, or even 
more, for potatoes, applying all as the seed 
was planted, but nothing was added for 
cauliflower, cabbage seed plants or brus- 
sels sprouts which followed the potatoes on 
the same land. Now the tendency is to fer- 
tilize each crop by itself, using say 1000 or 
1200 pounds for potatoes, and about as 
much more for the succeeding crop. Bet- 
ter second crops are obtained under this 
system and farmers who use it are well 
pleased. 

In other words the tendency is to only 
apply what each crop requires, stress being 
laid on having quick acting fertilizers that 
will give prompt returns in crops for the 
money expended, rather than attempting 
to stock the land for future use. 

Yet even with this system a farmer using 
1500 pounds commercial fertilizer per acre 
on potatoes, generally gets enough more of 
a crop than the one who uses only °1000 
pounds, to make the additional quantity 
profitable on that crop alone. Still he uses 
a second application of 1000. pounds or more 
fertilizer on the following crop, instead of 
trusting to the fertility remaining in the 
land. 

To one unaccustomed to using fertilizers 
in this wholesale way, it is amazing to con- 
template the expense, but those who adopt 
the practice find it profitable and are sat- 
isfied to continue it year after year. Com- 
mercial or manufactured fertilizers are used 
almost exclusively. Farmers combine to 
place such big orders for spot cash that 
they do not bother with home mixtures. 
Indeed, it is probable that more than 99% 
of the artificial manure used on Long 
Island is commercial fertilizer, less than 1% 
being home mixtures. Such great quanti- 
ties are used by some farmers’ clubs that 
if they want some special mixture for a 
certain crop, the manufacturer is glad 
enough to make it for them. 





Nitrification in Forest Soils—It is a 
common belief among scientists that the 
process of nitrification is almost entirely 
suspended in uncultivated soil. A German 
_ chemist, however, finds that in forest soils 
the process goes on continuously as well as 
in cultivated land. The extent depends 
somewhat upon the depth of soil and the 
time of year. 





Acid Phosphate, according to a Dela- 
ware experiment station, is probably the 
most profitable fertilizing ingredient in 
mixtures to be applied to grain and grass 
crops, 





Barnyard Manure alone or mixed with 
commercial. fertilizers gives better results 
in eastern Canada than complete commer- 
cial fertilizers or single elements. 





FEEDING THE SOIL 


To California... 

















Every Day 
During March 
and April 

| ‘ 































Rates 











Phenomenally 





Low 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
<° INTERMEDIATE POINTS 















349 Broadway, 





educational and business worth. 


friends, to write a postal as above. 


Colonists’ Excursions Open to all. Later on, at intervals dur- 


sions to the Coast at less than One Cent per Mile, going one way, returning 
another. An exceftional opportunity to visit any part or all parts of the Great - 
West for pleasure, education or business, People with interests at various points 
will show you attention. Address a postal to 


L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways, 


: -. “Send details low rates to California,” adding your own 
Write on the back : name and address, also those of any of your fries 
you will receive in return information of fascinating interest, great pacticn 1 ay of 
Whether or not you are now thinking of takin, 
delightful trip or looking. to better your condition in life it will pay you, your family and and 
As the colonist rates, open to all; are good during 
March and April only, SEND YOUR POSTAL TO-DAY. 





ing the summer, special round-trip excur- 









NEW YORK CITY. 






iends, and 



















parts than any otherengine, 





anism is in full view and all 


The Temple Pump Co., 15th Place, Chicago, U.S.A. 


A GASOLINE ENGINE 


Which any one can run and which will effect a 
Revolution in the Business 


=It is ‘*The Master Workman.’’ An Upright Engine with Two Cylinders. Has no 
vibration and can work on any light wagon, or can be placed anywhere. All mech- 

parts accessible. 1%, 2, 24, 4 6, 6 and 8 horse power. 

Isthe most easy working Engine made. This is the 49th year of the manufacturer 

and its guarantee with every Engine is absolutely to be refi 

fuel than any engine and occupies less space. It is less complicated and has fewer 

Agents and Buyers Wanted. Send for free catalogue. 


ied upon. Consumes less 

















STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meets all the requisites otato grower. 
of a simple, strong and ‘he cotton planter 
durable machine that will find it of value 
will distribute all . in distributing fer. 
kinds of commercial tilizer. Adjustable 
and -home made shafts quickly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue. 
any desired —— Easy uraft, one or 
er acre. ows in two horses. Saves 
rille or broadcast, enough fertilizer in 
Valuable on every a@season by even dis- 
farm, but indis-«- 

msable to the 
e@bacce and 














tribution, to pay 
for iteelf. Sows 6 
feet l0in. wide. 

Circulars free, 





THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 1%, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
~~ rn 
Complete Fertilizers 








Fertilizers ne tax tee 
From FACTORY and Fertilizing Materials. 
to FARM. Factory, Fells Point. 


Office, SOUTH AND 
WATER STREETS, 


WM. DAVISON & CO. eacttinckE ip. 








"OL [7 CAHOON 


at your dealer’s. Take 
no other. Send for 
circulars, 


Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 

tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 








Agricultural Books Send to omnct noe 
New York, for Complete wie 
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High Farming with Fertilizers. 


It is an inspiration to all lovers of profit- 
able agriculture, to read the Mapes pam- 
phiets. Professor Mapes has long exerted 
a powerful influence in behalf of better 
agriculture and more profitable farming in 
the middle and New England states, and 
also at the south. His annual pamphlets 
are always full of meat, “horse sense,” and 
the practical experience of farmers, fruit 
growers, market gardeners and others who 
continue to use the Mapes manures year 
after year because it pays them ‘to do so. 

All this is an instance of the well known 
fact that the party or concern which per- 
sists in making only goods of the very 
highest grade will, in time, acquire a trade 
and reputation that nothing can break 
down. Acting on this plan, Professor 
Mapes has constantly utilized all the teach- 
ings of science and experience, in the prep- 
aration and use of the Mapes complete 
manures. Their basis is genuine pure Pe- 
ruvian guano and pure animal bone, made 
soluble and available without objectionable 
acidity, and all the Ammonia is fixed. There 
is no loss of strength from exposure or in 
keeping. 

The remarkable results in yield, quality 
and profits, obtained by those who use the 
Mapes manures most liberally and intelli- 
gently, are best set forth in the Mapes 
pamphlets for 1902, copies of which will be 
sent free to anyone who drops a line to the 
Mapes company, 134 Liberty street, New 
York, mentioning that you are a reader 
of American Agriculturist. These books set 
forth the method and results obtained by 
one truck farmer who paid $13,000 last 
year for the Mapes high grade manures, 
another market gardener who bought $10,- 
500 worth, and others who have got rich by 
using these fertilizers for years. Fifteen 
prominent fruit growers each bought an 
average last year of $2200 worth of Mapes 
fruit manures. 

Agent Tysen, who has sold two million 
dollars’ worth of Mapes manures in Florida 
during the past years, writes: 

“I have had thousands of complaints of 
every kind, from groceries down to cotton- 
seed hulls, but I do not ever remember of 
having a complaint that the Mapes manures 
were not just what they claim to be. It is 
a great pleasure to handle them.” 

Some farmers complain that these goods 
are high priced, and cannot be bought on 
as easy terms or long time as 
some other goods, but this is because 
Prof Mapes believes in putting the 
utmost value into his manures. That 
they are worth what they sell for 
is abundantly demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of thousands of satisfied farmers. 
Whether you use fertilizers or not, you will 
be benefited by reading the Mapes pam- 
phiets, which are of genuine value as agri- 
cultural literature, apart from their pur- 
pose of advertising the Mapes manures. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Jack of all Trades seems to be aptly 
named. Just the thing for farmers. Write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, the manufacturers, 
for particulars and note their advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this paper. 


The Plan and general arrangement of 
the catalog of the Field Force Pump Co, 
Lockport, N Y, most excellent. They 
make an original and complete line of spray 
pumps and machinery. Each pattern is 
presented in order by a large and well en- 
graved illustration accompanied by the 
required descriptive text "which is singular- 
ly clear and forceful. It would be hard to 
think of any machine or appliance for 
spraying which cannot be found in this cat- 
alog. For painting or whitewashing build- 
ings, fences, barns, etc, this line is unsur- 
passed., The chapter in catalog “When to 
Spray and Why” is of exceptional value. 
Write to-day, and mention this -paper. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

rrr 


THIS DEPARTMENT is ome of the most ‘aitetite in 
the paper. At very cost one can rtise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
ta h or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell or buy. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 


it, 
word. Cash must accompany each o and ise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 


plies sent to this office. 
ee must be received Friday to guarantee ieamticn 


of the followin x5 A 
pA RMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above vase, but will be charged at the 
rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ advertising is 
only ae cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) . 








, ——— 


SEEDS AND 


SEED SWEET POTATOES—No 1 seed of Jersey 
Yellow and Red at $1.25 per bushel; if” 3 per barrel of full 
three bushels; Big Stem Jersey $1. bushel; Vine- 
less Bysh (a true sweet potato and ace "of the southern 
yam class) as per bushel; all secure packed to 
carry Ts *- paper Hined barrels. A ss CHAS 
BLACK ghtstown, N 


SECOND CROP Va seed petatoss— Having secured a 
stock of this seed last fall, I offer Rose and 
Crown Jewels at per 3-bushel Col is seed is 
O K and =. i it is pronounced by all 
who have ft superior to northern-grown 
seed, ‘Address. © As’ Sick. Hightstown, J. 


WHITE CAP Yellow Dent seed corn, from eolasted 
ears, hand opeiee, small or imperfect kernels discarded 
fully tested, $2 bu; ordinary ailoebad. equal to any off ‘fered 

firms. 20 all my own grown; TARTIN, 
AMOS W. MARTIN 


NURSERY STOCK. 








ew Holland national’ bank. 


LATEST STRAWBERRY ON. “EARTH-—Lg ter than 
Gandy, a buster in size; great yielder and monty maker; 
full description in free catalog ; this and all best plants 
and trees; one-half agents’ prices. J. H. HALE, South 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


~ AROOSTOOK seed potatoes. Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog explaining how I give my patrons the benefit 
of full-car freight rates, in heated cars, on their small 
individual orders, P. HE REED, Fort ‘Fairfield, Me. 

“STRAW BERRY plants ts that grow; produce fine crops 
of fruit true to name; seed corn, as ar roots, ras 
berry and blackberry plants; catalog J. W. HAL 
Marion St: ition, Md. 


TREES—One dollar’s worth up at wholesale ‘prices. 
Secure vor now; spring payment. 80-page cata- 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. 
Bstabl. shed 3 years, 


“THE: GEORGE W., P. JERRARD co, "Caribou, Me— 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed "house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 

~“ ASPAK AGUS PLANTS; Fairtield strawberry, the 


money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
ay: circulars freee STANTON B, COLE, Bridgeton, 




















MAGNOLIAS—Any variety, size or number, $1 to 
I refund money if trees die, W. FOREST YOUMANS’ 
Luray, 8 C. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two years old, chotce 
stock from French seed. MATHIS & CARTER, Black- 
ville, C. 

GINSENG—Bookiet, all about this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. Cc. D. NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ii 


B ERRY plants, seed tatoes, 


M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 











leading varieties. D. 


COMMERCIAL PLANT FOOD 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
FOULTRY baer, illustrated, a ages, 2 cents 
onths’ trial 10 ta Been free. ra 
e bractical peters book fee to yearly subscribers, 
Catalog of try books free, 
POULTRY * ADVOCATE. Syracuse, NY. 


90 VARIETIES choice poultry i igs, also, pig opiseons and 

Incubator eggs Always 

choice stock to offer. Remedies, itforbetion and prizes, 

Re RY page book, 10c mailed. J. A. BERGEY, 
ord, Pa. 





EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese gbuinces 
and all the leading varieties of hae escript iye cat- 
NS free PINE’ TREE FARN Box M, Jamesburg, 








tu rkeys, 


EGGS for hatching; 17 breeds weere ducks 
L. PRES- 


es etc; stamp for circular, MIS 
LER, Mankato, Minn. 


BARRED Fiyneaa Rocks; exclusively choice vigor- 

ous stock; eggs, $1, 15; $1.75, 30; $4, 100. B. H, ACKLEY, 

Spring Hill, Pa. 
EGGS—13 for $1, 


great layers, best strains. L. 
mington, Del. 





Barred Rocks | only; large, vigorous, 
8. TOWNSEND, Wil- 





FOR SALE—300-egg Prairie State incubator at a bar- 
ville, nearly new. HUGH McDOUGALL, Patterson- 
Ville, 


~ RING GLET Barred Rock and Single Comb Brown _Leg- 
a cockerels $3. ERNEST OSBORN, Hoosick Falls, 


C WHITE LEGHORNS—Stock $1 each, eggs Tic per 
8 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N'Y. 


BUILD “The New Idea poultry house.”” LEONARD 
& PECK, Triangle, N Y, will tell you how. 


LEGHORN EGGS—Standard bred stock, 13 for $L 
WHITE LEGHORN HINDS, Montrose, Pa. 


POULTRY and_ eggs 
BROOKSIDE FARM, 


BROWN LEGHORNS, 
Shanesville, Pa. 




















yensonabie; write for catalog. 


Nelson, 
circular freee H. MOYER, 











HELP WANTED. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—Bright farmer and wife. 
who understand farming and are willing to see a good 
chance, to work a farm (20 acres in first-class condition) 
on shares, or lease same for a term of years; most favor- 
able conditions, Address PAUL GROKBER, Ruther- 
ord, e 


WANTED —Healthy young women as milkmaids on a 
model dairy farm who are members of families; employ- 
ment for all working members; Gwellings and farm prod- 
uce free. Address BOX 733, Trenton, N 


WANTED—Managers, herdsmen, gardeners, creamery 
men, etc. We represent employers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, who want competent men _ with good references. 
KURAL AGE..CY, Durham, N 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraph Positions 
giaranteed. Catalog free. SUPEEINTS DENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa 


WANTED—Married man, 
farm and live in tenant house. 
Johnstown, N ¥. Y 


CAPABLE, 
Princeton, N J 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED— General agents to work blocks of counties 
on commissio in Kentucky and eastern Ohio. Address 
KAUFMAN VERTILIZER co, ‘ndianapolis, Ind. 











with good habits, to work on 
BALTUS PUTMAN, 





trusty, single farmer, 116 NASSAU ‘BT, 





WE pay $20 a week “and expenses to. men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


WANTED—Agents to sell on 
hold article of Great. utility. 58. a OVINE “« MON. 
Loch Sheldrake, 


WE PAY $22 a week and ex 
to introduce poultry compound, 
CO, Parsons, Kan 








with rigs 
NTERN CATIONAL MFG 





LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE— => of Shirley, No 6249, a good-sized, 
handsome at rous Guernsey bull; sire, Violet’s 
Duke, No #4 : Gun, Azalea of Haddon, No 10348 ; ous 
of Haddon . @ cow with a record gat was recen| ty ori 
chased for J. Pierpont Morgan. K. K, FLITAKA 
Woodstown, N J. 


FOR SALE—Two fillies, two colts, one, two, three, four 
years; tage ot eligible: exchange in part for "dairy 
tattle. A. YRES, Dundaff, Pa. 


LARGE Yorkshire nowy, Pex 
stock for sale. A. 


POLAND CHIN £.-Chol? D Ppscgadle Jetees also 
Jersey heifers. ae Lincoln, N: 


ANGO trios or gos: shipped 
where. Bicites’ eco & CO;' Hastings, Tex. 


TURNS COWS for sale—Springers, a choice lot, 3 to 
. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


TWO O 1 C boars, 10 months old, for sale reasonable. 
E. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin, N ¥. 


TAMWORTHS—HERMANVILLE FARM CO, Her 
manville, Prince Edward Island, 








lity, choicest breeding; 
LON. Pi Pittsfield, O. 








any- 

















High Grade Poultry. 

In regard to the results from the adver- 
tisement which I had in American Agricul- 
turist I Would say that I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with it, as I think it has given better 
results for the money spent than any other 
paper I have advertised in, and anyone 
wishing to advertise in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column I believe it would pay, as 
oe it did me.—[W. L. Pike, Groton, 





JACKS—Inclose 2cent stamp for catalog. W. E. 
KNIGHT, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR_SALE—Dairy Shorthorm bulls. 
SON, Ellisburg, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—Both 
West Middlesex, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





D. W. LEE & 





sexes. F.-R. MOORE, 





WAN tg practical farmer, as manager of ams 
man’s farm 5, Supetienced in breeding, rearing an 
in ock. Middle age, _ anal Danie. 
st AT! --* and _a hustler; references. 
HA IS, Box 86, East Williston, LI 





~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


eS 


New York; established 
oultry, dressed calves, 
02 Greenwich St, N x. 


good 


OLDEST commission house in 
1838. —*, cheeee, OnBt pax. 
game, etc. kB. OODWARD, 


LIVE and dressed poltey wanted on consignment; 
active market, GIB BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, apples, tatoes ; highest prices, = 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. >” me # 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to "reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 
Miceisipol in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
issippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Excha ange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. if you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c and word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Spri el Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cose the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


BECOME a practical veterinary surgeon in 12 weeks 
by home study; join our correspondence course now; easy 
Ri eridg sen stamp for particulars. P O BOX No 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

8I1LOS—Something new, fire, moisture, acid and frost- 
proof; hollow concave tile or cement-concrete. AME! 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N Y¥; Corbett, Md. 


FOR INFORMATION about earth floors for cow 
stables address J. C. BURNES, Hopkins, Minn. 


WIRE FENCE—2 to 40 cents per rod, BUCHANAN 
FENCE ©0, Smithville, 0. 
Catalog. Milton, 


BANOS Self-Opening Gate Co. 
nd. 




















RAW FURS wanted. F. S. PALMATIER, Leeds, N ¥. 











Florida Beggar Weed. 


W. J. SPMLLMAN, AGROSTOLOGIST, DEPT AGRI. 





I understand that farmers of Florida use 
beggar weed to good advantage. In what 
climates can it be grown? Would it suc- 
ceed in New Jersey?—{J. V. Willever, Hun- 
terdon County, N J. 

Your correspondent has evidently been 
reading circular No 13 of this office, which 
states, among other things, regarding the 
Florida beggar weed: “It has been reported 
by the farmers who have grown beggar 
weed in their orchards and corn fields that 
the texture and color of the soil have been 
changed within two years as a result of 
plowing under the annual crops of beggar 
weed. It grows best on light, sandy soils 
and makes its rankest growth when ferti- 
lized liberally with swperphosphate and mu- 
tiate or sulphate of potash.” 

Tits plant is a native of the West Indies 
ind perhaps of southern Florida. It does 
not mature seed farther north than about 
\00 miles from the gulf of Mexico. In those 
parts of the south where it does mature 
seed, it is in very high favor as a forage 
dlant and as a soil renovator. As Mr Wil- 
lever lives in New Jersey, I would advise 
igainst experimenting with beggar weed, 
as it is distinctly a southern plant. 


—$—$<$<—S—___. 


A Decade of Agriculture in New Jersey. 





Some interesting figures as to the prog- 
tess of agriculture in New Jersey during 
the decade from 1890 to 1900 have just been 
made public in a special federal census bul- 
eetin. June 1, 1900 there were 34,650 farms 
Mm the state, valued at $162,591,010. Farm 
mplements and machinery valued at $9,330,- 
130 and live stock $17,612,620 made the total 
value of farm property at that date $189,- 
333,660. 

During the decade from 1880 to 1890 there 
was a marked falling off in the number of 
farms and in the acreage of farm lands, 
but the last ten years showed an increase 
in number of farms, so that in 1900 there 
were 343 more than in 1880 and 3822 more 
than in 1890. However, the acreage in 
farms was less in 1900 than in 1880, indi- 
eating that the increase in number of farms 
was in part due to the cutting up of large 
farms. From 1850 to 1880 there was a grad- 
ual increase in area of improved land, but 
the present period from 1880 to 1900 shows 
a decrease. This is due to the development 
of intensive agriculture and increased at- 
tention to dairying, truck farming and fruit 
growing. Those lands with the greatest 
fertility, easiest tilled and+- nearest to mar- 
kets have been made increasingly produc- 
tive, less fertile land being allowed to run 
to pasture, thus dropping back into the 
class of unimproved. The result was a 
marked increase in incomes from cultivat- 
ed crops during the last decade despite 
the failing off in area of improved land. 

The number of farms in Somerset, Morris 
and Hunterdon counties is less than in 1890, 
while the largest relative increases are in 
Hudson, Atlantic, Cumberland, Essex and 
Ocean counties. The proximity of New 
York city markets, which has fostered the 
rapid development of. special branches of 
agriculture, has resulted in an increase in 
values of farm property in Bergen, Essex, 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset and Union coun- 
ties. Atlantic county also shows an in- 
crease. Morris is the only county showing 
a decrease in value of live stock, the aver- 
age increase being 11.4%. Hudson county 
expended $104 per acre for farm labor. In 
1890 over 58% of all tenants were share 
tenants, while in 1900 they had dropped to 
a little over 48%, indicating a growing 
sentiment in favor of cash payment system 
and greater independence and financial 
responsibility on the part of the tenant class 
as a whole. 

The growth of city population and of the 
coast summer resorts has greatly increased 
the demand for dairy produce in the state. 
In 1899 the proprietors of 5959 farms, or over 
17% of all the farms in the state, derived 
their principal income from dairy products. 
Poultry products show a good increase, but 
the decline in wool growing is shown by 
the fact that the 1899 clip was 60.9% less 
than the clip in 1849. New Jersey is one 
of the few eastern states in which the 
production of cereals is not rapidly decreas- 
ing. While oats, rye, barley and buckwheat 
have fallen off to some extent, this loss has 
been nearly offset by the increase in corn 
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Distribution by Counties of Farms and Values in New Jersey. 


Counties Farms Acres 

The state.............+..-34,650 2,840,966 
pO EE Teer 64,419 
MN 45s Make tecakve tease 1,716 75,760 
POPTIMCOR cis dase dadades ov 2,549 343,096 
NIE écstnsct dad sid iigaseus 1,133 76,535 
Ee ee 601 54,366 
eo Ee eee 2,223 . 143,994 
MES codon our teaskace dence 1,003 31,169 
CRU OEEE : oc tniciera os ecvies 2,225 148,590 
SE iia do ood ic obnma ce wi 358 2,820 
Hunterdon ... pbbiwicns- ae 248,733 
A AICTE Fl 1,573 132,726 
SOE | ad's kg éécbiv. cots 1,750 129,317 
Sa ee. 2,772 197,481 
SP ee er 2,305 206,759 
RAN dann sees abies Sous 984 84,856 
OEE - o.0.3 we'd Scr oun bad wcinee 916 69,820 
BN nepsparancdssonudews'se 2,072 175,202 
NOEIOE. Sinsan< cctendviacd 1,958 167,663 
NE 6.06 .dcnceenndesegaaed eee 256,896 
MOONE 6066s0adisncntadesesas 700 29,076 

A en ee ee eee 201,688 


and wheat. The following figures show 
the area in cereals in 1899: Corn, 295,258 
acres; wheat, 132,571; oats, 75,959; barley, 
336; rye, 68,967; buckwheat, 15,762. Fruit 
growing has made rapid strides. Between 
1890 and 1900 the number of apple trees in- 
creased over 38%, cherry over 150%, while 
plums and prunes, which had been grown 
on a comparatively small scale, became 
more firmly established. Hunterdon, Som- 
erset and Cumberland counties sustained a 
loss of 1,549,806 peach trees from yellows. 


—— ———-—— Value of farm p 





“Land Bnildings Talplemonte Live Stock 
$93,360,930 $69,230,080 $9,330,030 $17,612,620 
1,611,560 1,124,220 144,270 211,215 
8,243,180 4,838,960 524,380 682,267 
6,474,010 5,845,790 899,120 1,863,961 
3,873,320 2,258,700 332,920 513,482 
784,450 631,520 92,300 183,087 
3,864,940 2,798,520 381,280 745,304 
6,978,660 2,678,460 288,150 501,304 
4,429,080 3,449,850 565,360 901,566 
2,901,700 915,250 175,550 158,783 
4,313,850 4,908,570 757,990 1,749,002 
4,518,210 3,641,700 582,070 1,044,667 
4,631,230 3,519,430 511,910 750,229 
8,508,590 6,101,810 851,050 1,449,793 
7,477,170 6,483,820 631,020 987,558 
1,501, 760 1,189,980 380 266,382 
2,976,860 1,908,610 180,160 578 
4,636,570 3,509,700 501,780 1,216,613 
5,108,230 5,073,840 1,259,840 
3,661,480 3,172,640 393,010 1,406,100 
3,179,870 1,904,850 266,880 312,932 
3,686,210 3,273,860 466,570 1,046,95 
There was a marked increase in numbe? 


of pear trees in almost every county. In 
the raising of flowers and foliage plants th« 
state still maintains a leading place. A very 
large area is under glass. 

The accompanying table shows by coun- 
ties the amount of farm land and farm 
values in the state. 


I would rather do, without all the rest 
of my papers than American Agriculturist. 
[A. O. Smith, Seneca County, N Y. 




















HARVESTING ‘SUCCESS’ 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN WITH DEERING HARVESTERS 
fuabrnes DEERING LINE OF LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 


de secogniand as the embodiment of the best and most advanced ideas in harvester con. 
o—_ on. It is an invariable rule that where a Deering machine is once used it is per- 


‘tly installed 
used Deering Harv 


the regular farm equipment. 
esters without departure from their allegiance to the products of the 


meration after generation have 


‘Deering works, th the largest harvester plant in the world. It requires ge 


recognition. 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 
; CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
World’s Greatest Manufacturers of Binders, Headers, Mowers, Porpess, Gorn Binders, 


Corn Shockers, Huskers and 
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To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
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7, ‘oon Francisco, etc, 
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a, izer — cheapest 
ea Riding Harrow 
on earth. We 
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cuts, "pulvertees, turns and levelsall soils og 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—in 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow," by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 


DUANE Hi, NASH, SOLE MFR.; MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
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New York’s New State Lecturer. 


Mrs B. B. Lord, the new lecturer of the 
New York state grange, is well known over 
the state as one of the most interesting in- 
stitute speakers and grange workers. Her 


MRS B. B. LORD OF SINCLAIRVILLE, 
Lecturer, New York state grange. 


bright, intelligent face, persevering methods 
and charming personality have made for 
her a host of friends the length and breadth 
and up and down the great Empire state. 
Her husband is quite as well known as a 
stockman. He was one of the earliest and 
largest importers of Holstein cattle and 
French coach and Percheron horses. Their 
home has always been and still is upon the 
farm. One of the chief characteristics of 
both is to give their business their personal 
attention§ and this; combined with their 
well-known hospitality, has endeared them 
to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

In 1876 they became members of Sinclair- 
ville grange, No 401, and very soon became 
deeply interested in its work. Both have 
been active; but to Mrs Lord the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry opened a field for 
thought and labor that was at once a reve- 
lation of the power of organization and the 
possibilities of great good to those who see 
in the soil and its tillage a reward for hon- 
est labor. 

She soon became a leading factor in her 
own grange, which is one of the best in the 
state. Has been its master three years, its 
secretary 13, and is one of its trustees. 
When this grange purchased its splendid 
property 12 years ago, it was not able to 
pay for it all, and an association was 
formed between the grange and its mem- 
bers, of which Mrs Lord has always been 
and still is secretary. Their work is kept 
entirely separate from the grange work; 
and yet for many years she was secretary 
of both. Her great executive ability was 
the counsel that carried this investment to 
a safe conclusion, and to-day this property 
is all paid for—one-half being owned by the 
grange and the rest by a few of its mem- 
bers. 

They joined Chautauqua county Pomona 
in 1876, and in 1890 Mrs Lord was selected 
its master, being the first woman to hold 
that position in any county. In 1886 she 
entered the New York state grange as a 
delegate, and was selected Flora, holding 


the office when the degree of Flora was first 
conferred by state granges. She has been 
present at every meeting-of the New York 
state grange except one, since 1886, besides 
attending four sessions of the national 


grange. 

The ability of Mrs Lord to grasp the de- 
tails of every question of policy or finance 
has long been. recognized by invaluable 
committee work, and when the question of 
the advisability of establishing a headquar- 
ters for the order at the Pan-American ex- 
position came before the last state grange, 
she was placed upon the committee of 
three, who strongly recommended such ac- 
tion. The report of the committee was 
adopted, and when the executive commit- 
tee came to look about for someone to place 
at its-head, Mrs Lord was their. unanimous 
choice, and her appointment followed. 

With many misgivings, the task was un- 
dertaken, and during all the six months of 
the life of the exposition she carefully 
looked after the courtesies of grange head- 
quarters. All who came within its door, 
whether Patrons or not, were sure of a 
pleasant greeting and a helping hand. An 
attempt was made to register the names of 
those who visited the headquarters, and 
more than 35,000 names were enrolled; but 
these did not constitute more than one- 
tenth the members who in some way ac- 
cepted its hospitality. 

Early in her state grange work, Mrs Lord 
became impressed with the fact that in the 
grand old state of New York Patrons were 
not according to woman a just equality in 
the matter of officeholding, and determined 
to secure recognition for*some woman in 
that way. She found the task set for her- 
self a very difficult one, but by persever- 
ance and constantly refusing to_ accept a 
minor office, she won out, and two years 
ago was gratified by the selection of a sis- 
ter to fill the office of lecturer in the New 
York state grange, and at the recent ses- 
sion of that body Mrs Lord was elected to 
the same office. She has said that as Sister 
Judd has done great credit to the position, 
she hopes that it may be said of both that 
the order has lost nothing by entrusting 
such important work to the hands of wo- 
man. Her experience as an institute speak- 
er will be of invaluabie help to her in this 
new work. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


An adjourned meeting of the senate com- 
mittee on canal improvement was held 
at the capitol, February 18. That the Pa- 
trons of New York are closely watching 
proposed legislation thgt will prove deroga- 
tory to the interests of the farmer is 
evidenced by the fact that following the 
rousing speech of Mr John I. Platt, proprie- 
tor and editor of the Poughkeepsie Eagle, 
in opposition to the proposed bill to submit 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


to the people a plan entailing an expendi- 
ture of $28,800,000 on enlarging and improv- 
ing the Erie canal, the following well known 
Patrons appeared and spoke against the 
measure: Master E. B. Norris, Secretary 
W. N. Giles, Overseer G. A. Fuller, W. H. 
Vary, Executive Committeemen Sharp, 
Smith and Saltsman, F. W. Vail and 
W. T. Becker. The bill has not yet been 
presented to the assembly, but when it 
is, and has been referred to the proper 
committee, that committee will be sure to 
hear something from the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

The quarterly session and installation of 
officers of Schenectady county Pomona will 
be held in Good Templars hall, Scotia, 
March 6. State Overseer G. A. . Fuller will 
deliver an address. ‘The incoming master 
is Mr S. R. James of Schenectady. 

Past State Lecturer Mrs Judd instituted 
Albany county Pomona grange February 
19. Mrs Judd has been in Clinton county 
doing work of grange extension and organ- 


ization. 
MARYLAND. 


Montgomery county Pomona met at Olney 
in the far-famed Quaker settlement of 
Sandy Springs. The topic discussed was 
whether the granges would be going into 
politics if they joined in with the newly 
organized state farmers’ league, which is a 
union of all agricultural organizations to 
promote legislation favorable to farmers’ 
interests and to defeat unfavorable legis- 
lation, although not allowing any officer 
of the league to be a candidate for any 
public office. Only one grange represented 
has united with it. A resolution was passed 
strongly commending the state experiment 
station for the good work it has done for 
the agriculture of the state and asking the 
legislature for an appropriation to fur- 
ther its work. Another resolution denounced 
the plan before congress to spend $6,000,000 
to irrigate the arid lands of the west, as 
unnecessary at the present time and an 
injustice to those who have invested in 
farming lands under conditions that now 
exist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Northampton county Pomona met with 
Belfast, February 15, it being thé largest 
meeting this Pomona has had in several 
years, 13 of the 16 granges being represent- 
ed. Topics: Should Patrons stand togeth- 
er as of old; Growing small fruit for profit; 
Truck farming; Are farmers keeping pace 
with the times; Our state laws relating to 
the manufacture and sale of oleo. A large 
class received the degree of Pomona. 

DELAWARE. 

That was a rousing institute held at 
grange hall, Mermaid, last week. The 
attendance was the largest at an institute 
in years. Where farmers in general co- 
operate with Patrons the best of results 
follow. 














have been manufactured in our factory for 22 years. 


They are so 


perfect that we sell them direct to user on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 


giving the buyer every chance in the world to be 
satisfied. Our work is all high grade and our prices 


iB5 to 40 
quality. 


lower than dealers char e for same or inferior 


& Harness 5 Mfg. Co. Sia 
(Pimemre of the Pree viel Plen.) Station U, Mich. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


One of the Most satisfactory catalogs of 
cream separators is just issued by the 
American Separator Co, Bainbridge, N Y. 
Besides illustrating and describing their 
full jline of separators, there are “Two 
Dozen Points” on butter making, giving in 
terse simple language instructions which 
would cost hundreds if not thousands of 
dollars to acquire. The Americar Separa- 
tor this year is presented in an entirely new 
line of patterns. Write for catalog which is 
sent free if you mention this paper. The 
prices are so low that it would <pear that 
there is no dairy or herd-owner who cannot 
afford an American machine. 
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Tobacco Growers Talk Business. 





The regular meeting of the Lancaster 
county, Pa, tobacco growers’ association 
was held at Lancaster with a large attend- 
ance. Reports from several growers showed 
more or less stem rot and pole burn. Pres 
Herr stated that tobacco hung on scaffolds 
was burned to a greater extent than that 
hauled to sheds, this being due to stalks 
being hung too close. The crop compares 
favorably with that of other seasons and 
is. bringing fair prices. Delegates who 
appeared before the house ways and means 
committee at Washington, against reduc- 
tion in import rates in Cuban tobacco made 
their report. The general impression of del- 
egates was to the effect that the tariff 
would be reduced, despite Pres Roosevelt’s 
statement that tobacco growers would be 
taken care of. Capt Bricker declared that 
the tariff reduction was being agitated not 
so much by the Cubans as by the great 
tobacco trust. 

The members denounced in the strong- 
est terms the efforts that are being made 
tc injure the interests of the tobacco grow- 
ers of the country, and as a result of the 
discussion a resolution was adopted call- 
ing upon the representatives in congress 
from this state, “that in case any legisila- 
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tion disastrous to the tobacco industry 
shall occur, that they shall ask that the 
tariff on iron, lumber and other neces- 
saries used on the farm on which we have 
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POSITIONS WANTED. 
THE BARON DE HIRSCH AGRICUL- 
TURALAND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The members of the graduating class, young m 
between seventeen and nineteen years of age, ready 
for positions. Bor apy to = 


Supt., H. L. SABSOVICH, ‘Woodbine, N. J. 
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for years been paying taxes without com- 
plaint be likewise reduced.” 

Mr M. L. Greider brought up the ques- 
tion of growing wrapper tobacco in this 
county under cheesecloth, similar to the 
experiments*that were tried in Connecticut 
last season. He said that the agricultural 
department had refused to further the 
scheme, and that an effort would have to 
be made to get the state experiment station 
to bear the expense. It was finally decided 
that a half acre of wrapper tobacco be 
raised under cloth, the expense to be paid 
out of the state appropriation. The society 
will manage the experiment. 

Local packers are looking out for all the 
B sizes they can secure. Crops are being 
bought at 6 to 8 cents for top grades and 
2 cents for fillers, but fancy lots have 
changed hands at 9 to 10 cents. Several 
packers will put their 1901 crop through 
a forced sweat as soon as packed. The 
demand for Pennsylvania leaf is better than 
it has been for some time and prices are 
being firmly maintained. 





Tobacco Notes. 

Great interest is manifest in New Eng- 
land growing Sumatra leaf under cheese- 
cloth. It is estimated nearly 1000 acres will 
be’ covered for this year’s ‘crop, in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts. Paul Ackerly of 
Rockville, Ct, has just bought three farms 
at Tariftville, Ct, to grow Sumatra under 
cover. About 550 acres now held by grade 
growers at Tariffville, Ct. 


Among the Seed Catalogs worthy of 
careful consideration, is the attractive il- 
lustrated yearbook of more than 100 pages 
sent out by Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. 
This well-known house makes a specialty 
of farm and garden seeds and agriculturai 
implements. 
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Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and learn 
about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits are saved 


to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the 
purchase and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have 

» the largest assortment of buggies, surreys, phztons, and other 
high grade vehicles, as well as harness and other horse 
accessories,in America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE & ——— co. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


UATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADBS, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
eres 1902 } 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
ER eS 
PRE py -754q) .74 | .BH84) BBY_) 4244) -2454 
New fork...... 90°| {79 | 68*| 49°) 50°) -31 
Boston........+: —.| — } 71 | 4846) 52%) 54% 
Toledo.......... 86%) .79 | 60 | 4014) 44%) .27 
St Louis........ B84 | 73 | .O9%) 39 | day) 26 
Minneapolis....| -74 | .744} 56 | .37%4) .42%4/ .26% 
Liverpool....... 8844] .85*o] .68%_| 524%! — _ 





At Chicago, wheat has pursued an un- 
eventful course much of the time for a 
number of days, price changes unimpor- 
tant, May remaining close to 78@78%c p bu 
and cash lots on the basis of 76@76%c for 
the contract grade. Foreigners continue 
to buy fairly liberal quantities, but not in 
sufficient volume to excite prices; the Jan 
total, wheat and flour combined, was near- 
ly 16,000,000 bu, somewhat less than one 
year ago, but ahead of two years ago. 

In corn the tendency has been slightly 
downward, especially so far as future de- 
liveries are concerned. May lost 1@2c, sell- 
ing last week below 62c p bu, subsequently 
recovering slightly, with No 2 in store 
quotable around 59@59%c. Many in the 
trade predict freer farmers’ deliveries in 
early Mar, but receipts at western pri- 
mary peints up to the present time are 
anything but large. The demand for cash 
corn on domestic account is moderate, but 
not large, while exports are meager 

The demand for oats has been moder- 
ate, the market lacking particular signifi- 
eance in any direction. General steadi- 
ness has prevailed much of the time, May 
remaining close to a 44c level, No 2 in store 
42% @48c p bu, choice white by sample 45 
@46c. Country offerings are moderate, and 
there is a fair shipping demand on eastern 
and southern account, while exports con- 
tinue insignificant. 

Rye in fair favor so far as carlots are 
concerned, prices without important 
change, No 2 to go to store 58@58%c p bu. 
f oc b 60@6lc. Receipts small, shipping 
demand almost entirely on domestic ac- 
count. 

Barley has continued quiet under light 
offerings and usual demand. Full prices 
have been obtained for practically all 
grades, prices covering a range of 50@55c 
p bu for poor, upward to 63@64c for choice 
to fcy. 

Grass seeds quiet, trade evidently await- 
ing more seasonable weather, timothy quot- 
able on the basis of $6.50 p 100 Ibs for cash 
or Mar delivery and clover 9.25. 

At New York, grain market generally 


fairly active. No 2 red wheat, in elevator, 
sold around 90c p bu, corn 68c, oats 50c, rye 
62@68c, barley 68@74c, Chicago timothy 
seed $6.60 for Mar delivery, do flax 1.71 for 
May. Flour about steady. Fancy spring 
patents 4.05@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.20@4.30, 
spring straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.80@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1902 | 1901 | 1902 1901 | 1902 1901 
Chicago, p 100 Ibs.|#7-00] 56.00) $6.40) £5.50) $5.25) $450 
New ke I E 6.70} 5.75| 6.55) 5.80) 5.50) 4.75 
ED nawickhe sees 6.75} 5.50) 6. 5.60) 4.90) 4.75 
Kansas City....... 6.40} 5.75) 6.30) 5.40) 5.00) 440 
Pitteburg. ....ccccee 6.65} 5.50) 6.40; 560) 5.50| 4.75 





At Chicago, cattle buyers have shown 
considerable interest in the market, gen- 
eral activity prevailing at about recent 
prices. An all-around demand noted, ship- 
pers on eastern and export account taking 
hold with avidity, as well as local butchers. 

In the cheaper grades an outlet for prac- 
tically all offered at a recent price level, 
here and there fractional advances noted. 
A feature was the better demand for stock 
cattle for shipment to the country, many 
being taken on farmers’ orders for Ind and 
O. Quotations are continued as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, 06902710 Canners. e225@ 350 

to extra, 5 50@650 Peeders. selected. 3 75@ 475 
Poor to fair, 425@475 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. L00@ 375 
Good native heifers. 400525 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3S 0@ 425 
Fair to choice cows, 300@475 Calves. veal. 450@ 625 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@450 Milch cows. each. 30 00@ 4500 


The hog market has been uneven, weak 
and strong by turns. A fractional decline 
early last week was followed by some re- 
covery, although packers have made the 
most of the fact that receipts averaged 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


liberal day by day. Good to choice mixed 
and heavy packing $6.10@6.40, light weights 
5.75@6. 

Under a.good demand the sheep trade has 
ruled active, but buyers endeavor to secure 
slight price concessions, owing to the lib- 
eral supplies. Lambs sold off 15@20c, while 
good to choice butcher sheep. averaged near- 
ly steady. Prices covered a range of $3@ 
3.50 for poor lots, upward to 5.25@5.50 for 
heavy wethers, and 5.75@6.25 for yearlings. 
Common to extra lambs 5.50@6.50, fey usual 
premium. 

At New York, best cattle in demand at 
steady prices. Common to choice native 
steers sold at $4.80@6.70 p 100 lbs, stockers 
4.25, oxen 4,25@5.50, bulls 3.25@4.30, butcher 
cows 2.25@4.40. Veal calves generally 
steady at 450@9 p 100 lbs for poor to 
choice, little calves 4@4.50, westerns 3.75. 
Sheep ruled firm at 4@5.50 for common to 
choice, culls 3@3.50, medium to choice lambs 
6.25@6.95, eulls 4@4.50. Prime state hogs 
strong at 6.50@6.55, ordinary mixed western 
5.60@5.80. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 13@13%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade looking up somewhat, 
owing chiefly to better shipping demand on 
eastern account. Heavy horses advanced 
$5@10 p head. A better inquiry is noted for 
good farm-horses to go to nearby states, 
especially in the corn belt, prices ranging 
at 65@120 p head, good to choice draft ani- 
mals 160@200, express horses 90@150, com- 
mon southern chunks 35@65. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers ig consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Apples. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 15, 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York 1,184 2,513 213 _ 3,910 


Boston ... 2,362 150 _ — 2,512 
Portland . 4,964 — — —_ 4,964 
Halifax .. 2,661 os a a 2,661 
St John... 792 = a — 792 
This w’k 11,963 2,663 213 — 14,839 
Last y’r 15,375 15,095 1,343 — 31,813 


' Total this season to date. 

1901-2 ..357,173 194,440 112,960 23,122 687,695 

1900-1 ..731,604 218,809 220,858 54,992 1,226,263 

At New York, tone of market continues 
firm. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p _ bbl, 
Northern Spy 4@5, Wine Sap 4@5, Gano 4@ 
4.75, Ben Davis 4@4.50, Greening 4.50@7, 
Baidwin 4@5.50, red winter varieties 3.50@4. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
market rules steady. King $4.50@5.50 p 
bbl, Spy 4@5, Ben Davis 3.50@4, Gano 4.25 
No 1 Me Baldwin 4@5, do Greening 3.75@ 
4.25, common Baldwin and Greening 3.25@ 
3.75, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varie- 
ties 2.50@3.50. 

Beans. 

At New York, tone shade easier. Choice 
marrow $2.25@2.27% p bu, medium 1.80, pea 
1.80, red kidney 2.10@2.12%, white 2.40@2.45, 
black turtle soup 1.80, yellow eye 2.35, im- 
ported medium 1.65@1.72%, green peas 1.47% 


@1.60. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, trade generally quiet. 
Choice to fey evap’d apples, ’01 9%@lic p 
lb, poor to prime 7@9%c, common to fcy ’00 
6@10%4c, sun-dried 4@6c, chops $1.75@2.50 p 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d rasp- 
berries 23@23%c, blackberries 74%@8c, cher- 
ries 15@15%c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market unsettled 
at the advanced prices. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 87c p doz, western and southern 
choice 3642@37c, do fair to prime 35@36'4c, 
fresh gathered dirties 34@35c. 

At Boston, market easier under more lib- 
eral receipts. Nearby fcy at mark 37@ 
38c p doz, eastern 34@37c, Vt and N H 36@ 
ost choice western 36@37c, fair to good 34 

Be. . 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries firm, Cape Cod 
7@8.50 p ton, Jersey 5.75@6.25, choice Fla 
strawberries 80@50c p qt, navel 





oranges | 





or p bx, do Fla 2.25@4.50, grape fruit 
4@8. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market steady. Spring 
bran $20.50@21.50 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, 
winter bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.40 p sack, 
linseed meal 29.50@30, cottonseed meal 26@ 
26.50, chops 24, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, 
coarse corn meal 1.27@1.29, brewers’ meal 
and grits 1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, continues stea*y. Prime 
timothy 90@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 82%@87c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@70c, clove: mixed 60@ 
65c, clover 55@60c, salt 55c, loug rye straw 
75@80c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston, demand continues quiet. 
Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 1 15.50 
@16, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12 
@13, clover mixed 12@14, clover 11@13, 
swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15.50@16, do 
tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 


At New York, market continues firm. 
State and western yellow $3.25@3.65 p bag, 
red 3.25@3.75. Ct yellow 3.50@4 p bbl, red 
3.50@4, white 4@6.50, Orange Co white 2@ 
5 p bag, red 2.75@3.50, yellow 2.75@3.50, 
western white 1.25@1.35 p bu. 

At Boston, not especially active. Choice 
native yellow $1.30@1.50 p bu, western Mass 
3.25@3.75, York state 3@3.50, Havana 2.40 
@2.50 p cra. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, prime sound stock gener- 
ally firmly held. Prime Me $2.25@2.50 p bag, 
state prime 2.25@2.50 p 180 Ibs, do fair to 
prime 2@2.25, German 1.25@1.50 p 112 Ibs, 
Belgian 1.90@2 p 168 lbs, Scotch prime 2@ 
2.10, Irish and English 2@2.10, foreign poor 
— fair 1.50@1.85 p bag, sweets 3.50@4.25 p 

g. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and 
feeling easy. Aroostook Green Mts 78@80c 
p bu, Hebrons 75@78c, Rose 75c, Dakota 
Red 68@70c, P E I Chenangoes 65@68c, do 
Dakota Red 75@78c, Scotch $2 p 168 Ibs, Bel- 
gium 1.75@1.90. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice plump stock in good 
demand. Live spring chickens lic p lb, 
fowls 11%c, roosters 8c, turkeys 13c, ducks 
50@80e p pair, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 30c, 
fresh-killed turkeys 10@l6c p Ib, nearby 
and western chickens 10@l4c, Phila broil- 
ers 14@27c, do squabs 60@80c, fowls 11@ 
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SENT FREE FOR TRIAL 


This excellent variety bears abundantly of large, 
bright red tomatoes, very smooth, and of delicious 
flavor, Itis extremely early, and entirely free from 
rot. The plants stand up like a tree, without support 
of any kind. 


Finch’s Perfection Lettuce. 


Without exception the Finest variety ever grown. This 
Lettuce does not head like some varieties, but forms huge 
compact, bush-like plants which are always very crisp 
and tender, and of finé flavor, 

SPECIAL OFFER: In order to give every reader 
of American yw an opportunity to test my 
Tree Tomato and Perfection Lettuce, I will send a paeket 
of seed of each variety, also a packet of Carnation 
Foppi beautiful, brilliant flowers of every imaginable 
shade and color, sonether with my Illustrated Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1902, FREE to any one enclosing six cents in 
postage stamps. Address plainly before you forget it. 


FRANK FINCH (Box 17), CLYDE, N. Y. 
Mr. Finch is Perfectly Reliable and Trustworthy. 


EVERGREENS) 


i aad Deudtes ee 
> a jas Spruce 
of Colora 













< BR. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
" Waukegan, Ill. 








12144c, eapons 11% @20c, ducks 9@l15c, geese 
7@10c, squabs 2@3.75 p doz, 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 11@1i%¢c 
p ib, roosters 5@6c, spring. chickens 10@1ic, 
northern and eastern fresh-killed fowls 12 
@l4c, chickens 12@20c, broilers 20@25c, pi- 
geons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.50@3, west- 
ern dry-packed turkeys 12@i7c p Ib, chick- 
ens 12@li4c, fowls 11%@13c, capons 13@1ic, 
ducks 14@16c, geese 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage firm, old carrots, 
beets, turnips and celery in good demand. 
Beets $2@2.75 p bbl, carrots 1.60@2, kale 75 
@%0c, spinach 2.50@3, squash 2.50@3, tur- 
nip 1, tomatoes 1@2.50 p carrier, brussels 
sprouts 14@18c p qt, cauliflower 2@2.75 p 
case, celery 75c@1 p doz bchs, egg plant 
3.50@6 p % bbi, lettuce 1@3.50 p bskt, 
parsley 2@2.55 p cra. 

Wool. 


Business in wool circles continues rather 
quiet, but under strong foreign advices and 
the firm opening of the new clip in Arizona, 
the situatton is generally considered fairly 
steady. The mills not affected by the strike 
are running to their full capacity, consum- 
ing an enormous amount of stock. Market, 
then, might be called firm, but quiet, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 72@74c 
p bu, oats 52@530, bran 20@21, cottonseed 
meal 26@27, middlings 22@24.50, hay 11@17. 
Fresh eggs 32@34c p doz, live fowls 10@i1ic 
p ib, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@1l0e, geese 9 
@10c, fowls 11@12c, turkeys 12@14 c, ducks 
10@1lic. Potatoes 2.50@8 p bbl, white onions 
4@5, red and yellow 2.75@3.50, cabbage 3.50 
@5 p 100, beans 1.70@1.90 p bu, apples 3@6 
Pp bbl, cramberries: 7@8.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 31@32c p doz, tur- 
keys 12@1i4c p Ib 1 w, fowls 10@iic, ducks 
14@15c, geese 10@1ic, squabs 20c p ‘pair, tur- 
keys 13@15e d w, fowls 11@i2%c, geese 11@ 
12c, ducks 16@17c. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, 
beets 65@75c, carrots 40@50c, onions $1@1.50, 
parsnips 40@50c, cabbage 1@1.75 p 100, 
squash 60@75 p ten. Apples 3.50@6 p bbl, 
strawberries 25@40c p qt, Catawba grapes 
12%@15c p bskt, hickory nuts 1 p bu, but- 
ternuts 50c. Hay 11@13.50 p-ton, bran 19@ 
21.50, mixed feed 21.50@22.50, middlings 20 
@23.50. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.25@8, honey 16c p Ib. Beans 1.75 
@2 p bu, onions 1.25, potatoes 60@75c, cel- 
ery 35¢ p doz, lettuce 35c, radishes Ibe. No 
1 white oats 60c p bu, corn %@s80c, rye 55 
@56c, middlings 25@26 p ton, bran 25@26, 
corn meal 28@30. Fresh eggs 36@38e p doz, 
live fowls 10c p Ib, turkeys 12¢, ducks 12c, 
chickens 13@14c d w, turkeys 15@17c. 

At Syracuse, state corn Yc p bu, oats 
50c, bran $21 p ton, cottonseed meal 29, glu- 
ten meal 27, middlings.23, fay 9@18, rye 
straw 10. ‘Fresh eggs. 28@30c p doz, live 
turkeys I5c:p 1b; fowls 13@14c d w, turkeys 
17@18e. Potatees 60@bic p bu,searly seed 
1, onions -4@1.25, ‘beans 1.90@2.25, cabbage 
3@4 p.100, apples 1.25@1.75 p bu: 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
fresh eges 31@33c p doz, live fowls 10@10%c 
p Ib, chickens 12@15c, ducks 13@14c, geese 
12@13c, fowls 11@12¢c dw, chickens 12@17c, 
capons. 12@18c, turkeys 12@19c,*ducks 12@ 
16c, geese 9@lic. Apples 3.50@6 p bbl, cran- 
berries 5@8, strawberries 40@45c p qt, Navel 
oranges 2@3.50 p box, grape fruit 5@7.50, 
strawberries 40@45c p qt. Cheice. potatoes 
H@S83c p bu, fair to good 7@73c, foreign 
1.75@2.10 p 168-Ib sack, sweets 40@75c p bskt, 
onions 1@1.40 p bu, cabbage 15@22 p ton, 
spinach 3@4 p bbl, squash 3@3.50 p box:. No 
2 Pa red wheat 87144@88c p bu, corn 65%c, 
No 2 white clipped oats 50%c, bran 20@21 
p.tor, hay’ 10@15.50, rye straw 8.50@14.50. 


At Pittsburg, choice potatoes S5c@$1 p 
bu, good $5@90c, cabbage 1/50 p bbl, do red 
2@2.25, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 2@2.50, 
beets 2,50@2.75, onions 1@1.50 p bu, sweet 
potatees 2.75@5 p bbl. Apples 4.50@6 p bbl, 
cranberries 7.50@10, hickory nuts 1@1.25. No 
2 #64 Wheat 78@79c_ p bu, rye 69@70c, No 2 
yellow corn 66@67c, No 2. white oats 50@ 
50%c, middlings .21.50@23.50:p tom, bran 21 
@21.50, timothy hay '12@14, clover 10450@11.50, 
prairie 11@11.50, ‘rye straw 8@8.50. Veal 
calves firm at 7@7.50.p. 100 Ths, good to 
prime lambs 6@§.65, io sheep.5@8.75, hogs 
5.90@6.45, pigs 5.50@5,65. 

MARYLAND—at Baltimore, eggs 36@ 
38c p. doz, live turkéys Li@l6c p Th, chick- 
ens 12@15c. fowls 11@11™%c. «chickens @ 
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iac d w, turkeys 15@18c, ducks 4@l1l5c, geese 
11@12c, capons 11@16c. Apples $3.25@4.75 p 
bbi, cranberries 6@8, peanuts 3%@6téc p Ib. 
Cabbage 19@21 p ten, onions 1.25@1.4 p bu, 
potatoes 77@83c, sweets 2.50@3.75 p bbi, ict- 
tuce 1@2.50 p bskt, tomatoes 1.50@2.75 p cra. 
Common io prime steers 3.50@5.75 p 100 
Ibs, butcher cows 150@4, bulls 2.75@3.60, 
oxen 2.50@4.50, hogs 635@7, sheep 2@5.25, 
lambs 4.50@6.60, veal calves 4@8.50. Wheat 
834¢c p bu, corm 64i4%4c, oats 48@48%c, rye 
68@69c, timothy hay 12@15.50, clover mixed 
11.60@13, rye straw 6@12, bran 20@21.50, mid- 
dlings 19@22, cottonseed meal 28.50@29. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The situation continues healthy and extra 
creamery butter has scored another ad- 
vance, reaching 3lc p lb at New York, and 
29%e at Boston. Receipts of choice fresh 
makes have been hardly equal to the de- 
mand, in some instances an actual short- 
age being reported. Storage goods are 
coming out freely, but total stocks still in 
coolers are considered moderate and in 
good demand. Nearly all lines have shared 
in the activity of best grades and tone of 
market rules strong and outlook good. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
re 30 @31 c:29 @29%c 28%@29 c 
1901 ......22%@23 c 238144@24 c 21% @22 c 
1900 ......2836@24 c 25 @225%c 22%@23 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 29 
@20c p Ib, prints 30@3lic, dairy 27@28c. At 
Buffalo, extra cmy 29@30c, dairy 13@20c, 
rolls 13@19c. At Rochester, extra Elgin 28 
@32c, state cmy 27@28c, dairy 24c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cmy tubs 26@27c, prints 27@28c, dairy 
20@22c. 

At New. York, receipts of fancy fresh 
continue hardly equal to the demand, and 
prices hold firm. Cmy extra 30@20%ec p Ib, 
firsts 28%@29téc, seconds 26@28c, held stock 
20%@25%c, fancy state dairy 26@28c, firsts 
22@23c, western imt emy 17@2é4c, rolls 1@ 
20¢c. - , 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet. Extra Higin and other separator 
emy 30c p ib, firsts 28@29%4c, June make 19 
@25c, ladle 18@2ic-—-At~- Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 33@38%¢c, tubs 31@32c, Ohio and Pa 
emy 29@30c, dairy 22@23c, roll 20@2ic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 30@3ic p Ib, firsts 28@29c, extra 
gathered cmy 26@27c, firsts 23@24c, imt cmy 
22@25c, ladle 19@21ic, dairy 23@27c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, extra cmy firm at 
3ic p Ib, firsts 29@30c, seconds 25@26c, 
dairy 18c. At Columbus, cmy tubs 28c, 
prints 29c, dairy -i8c. 

At Chicago, arrivals continue only mod- 
erate and well cared for. Extra cmy 28%c 
p Ib, firsts 26@27c, seconds 18%@20c, June 
make 20@22%¢¢c, choice dairy 24c, firsts 20 
@2ic, ladies 15@18%c, rolls 18@18%éc. 

At Boston, prices advanced steadily un- 
der light suppHes and good demand. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 29c p lb, N Y- 29c, 
western 29c,. firsts 26@28c, seconds 22@25c, 
June make 19@24c, Vt dairy extra 25c, N 
Y 24¢c, firsts 22@23c, western imt cmy 14@ 
17c, ladle 13@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The supply of desirable grades of cheese 
has worked down to quite moderate pro- 
portions and tone of market is firm. Fancy 
small fall made stock has advanced slight- 
Ivy at New York under limited supplies, 
choice white especially reported scarce. 
Stocks are firmly held, often a shade-above 
our quotation being asked for choice lines. 
Exporters have shown some interest and 
on the whole the situation is strong and 
healthy. 

Wew York State—At Albany, 
cheddars 11%@12%c p ib, flats 11@12c. At 
Buffalo, fancy 10%@liic, fair 9@10c. At 
Rochester, twins 12@12%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@12c. 

-At New York, prices show a slight ad- 
vance under more moderate receipts and 
good demand. Fancy small colored, fall 
made 12@12%c p lb, do white 12@12%c, 
fancy large lic, good to prime 9%@10%c, 
light skims 8144@9téc, full 3c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnat, flats fic p Tb, twins 
11%c, long horn 13c, N Y¥ cheddars 1140— 
At Columbus, cheddars 12c, flats 11%c. : 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice new firm 
at 114%4@11%c p lb, flats 12@12%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 


choice } 





Y.114%@12c p J, choice 10%@111éc, fair to : 
good 10@i0%4c, part skims 7@9c;—At Pitts<« 
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burg, choice N ¥ 12%@12%c, Ohio 12@12%c, 
No 1 brick 14%c. 


At Chicago, market generally firm, 
Cheice twins 10%@10%c Ib, daisies 10%. 
@lic, Young Americas 11 @12%c, cheddars 
10@10%c, Swiss 12@13c, limburger 10%@l1lc, 
brick 10% @12%ec. 

At Boston, under light receipts and good 
demand market is strong and healthy. 
Extra N Y twins 114%@11%c p lb, firsts 914 
@10%ec, extra Vt twins 11%@11\c, firsts 914 
@10%c, extra western twins 10%@llc, fair 
to good 9@10c, Ohio flats $@10c. 


The New York City Tobacco Market. 








The volume of business during February 
has been less than during December or Jan- 
uary. There has been a steady increase 
in the output of cigars, but which has not 
been reflected back in the way of a larger 
increase in purchase of leaf. Cigars are 
being made and sold more extensively than 
ever before. While it is true the market 
is practically bare of high grade wrappers, 
choice binders are also in very limited sup- 
ply, and while filler goods haye all been 
closely examined, yet general reports of 
dealers are to the effect of no unusual sales. 
Sales have not been made alone to the big 
corporations, but the smaller medium-sized 
factories have also been extensively inter- 
ested. 

Cigar stores did a sweeping business dur- 
ing the holidays and trade has held up well 
since, mang stores being sold up close and 
even unable to renew their stock promptly. 
This would indicate that large buying of 
leaf should take place. Inquiries have been 
plentiful for grades that are not easily 
duplicated. Old Wisconsin has been sold 
for export at 15% cents, 35 cents being of- 
fered for the wrappers among them. As 
the enormous cigar and cigarette output 
keeps up, it is absolutely certain there will 
be no surplus of domestic leaf left over 
from the 1900 or 1901 crops, as the new to- 
bacco comes along, and there will be a big 
— of high grade wrapper and binder 
eat. 

Domestic wrapper leaf is in steady de- 
mand and has been for months. A little 
stock of the right kind is left and Sumatra 
is being largely worked in its place. Were 
growers careful enough to produce choice 
wrapper leaf, there is at present an almost 
unlimited demand for it. 

York state tobacco has been in greater 
demand of late, as similar grades from 
other states haye been well selected. The 
Big Flats crop was badly flea eaten and 
packers are disappointed in the quantity to 
be obtained from it. Onondaga is being 
sold at 12 to 15 cents. 

The demand for Pennsylvania laf has 
asserted itself strongly of late. The de- 
sirable B goods have about all been closed 
out and at a considerable advance. Good 
bread leaf would be taken at any time and 
at a satisfactory figure. The sales include 
500 cases 1900 broad leaf at 11 to 12 eents, 75 
cases 1898 at 13 cents, 500 cases 1900 B’s at 
11% to 12 cents. 

There is no particular life in the nrarket 
just at present for Ohio leaf, although Zim- 
mer Spanish of desirable grades of 1899 and 
1900 crops have been. quite well looked over. 
Sales have included 150 cases 1899 Zimmer 
Spanish at 17 toe 18 cents, 400 cases at 16 
cents, 250 cases 1899 Laétthe Dutch at 0 cents 
marked weight and 200 cases at 12 cents. 





American Agriculturist is invaluable to 
me as a farmer.—[F, H. Hillman, Washing- 
ton County, N- ¥. 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


EVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS - 
Prices $50.~- to $800.> 
“Alpha” ani “‘Bahy”’ styles. Send for Catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL 878., 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Prince Henry of Prussia reached New 
York Sunday on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, a 
day late, because of the great storm against 
which the ship had struggled. The prince 
is now the nation’s guest. He was greeted 
with the greatest enthusiasm. This visit 
of the prince has aroused keen interest and 
much comment in European diplomatic cir- 
eles and is generally regarded as an effort 
on the part of Germany to cultivate cordial 
relations with the United States. 


Again has the city of New York been the 
scene of a disaster, a holecaust within a 
mile of the scenes of the tunnel horror and 
subway explosion. Saturday morning, dur- 
ing the progress of the fire which destroyed 
an armory diagonally across the street from 
the Park Avenue hotel, the hotel caught 
fire on the upper floors and 19 persons per- 
ished. Many were badly injured. The fire 
started in an elevator well and there are 
strong indications th.it it did not originate 
from the armory blaze, but was set by 
thieves for the purpose of robbery. Many 
of the rooms were looted during the con- 
fusion and some of the bodies were robbed. 
A rigid investigation is being conducted 
by the authorities, 


Concessions to Cuba are finally favored 
by the house ways and means committee, 
after weeks of hearings. It is proposed to 
admit ‘Cuban products into the United 
States at a reduction of 20% in the regular 
tariff duties, after the Cuban government 
has enacted its tariff, and provided that 
American products shall be admitted into 
Cuba at a similar reduction of 20% from 
the Cuban tariff. Cuba shall first enact our 
immigration laws, so as to prevent the 
importation of Chinese or other cooley labor 
into Cuba. It remains to be seen whether 
the house will adopt this plan. 


The first step looking to a resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Venezuela and 
France was taken last week, when an 
arrangement was signed forming a basis 
for the restoration of the entente cordiale. 
This must be ratified before May 1. Diplo- 
matic relations were severed in 1895. 


The decision of Pres Roosevelt on the 
appeal of Admiral Schley was adverse to 
the admiral as was very generally expected. 
The president sustained the finding of the 
court of inquiry. As to the matter of com- 
mander-in-chief he expressed it as his 
opinion that technically Sampson was still 
in command during the naval battle of 
Santiago, but that the real honors of the 
battle belong, not to Sampson or Schley, 
but to the captains of the American squad- 
ron. It was a captains’ fight. Special credit 
is given Wainwright and Clark. 


Sec Long confirms the report that now 
the Schley matter is finally disposed of he 
will retire from the cabinet as secretary 
of the navy, but probably it will not be 
at once. Atty-Gen Knox makes a 
strong denial of a report that he is about 
to retire. 


Following the announcement of the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance comes a fresh sensa- 
tion in diplomatic circles caused by a note 
from the United States to Russia and 
China. The note is regarded as a distinct 
warning that the United States will not 
permit the integrity of the Chinese em- 
pire to be molested in favor of one nation 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Types Have Made an Error in the 
advertisement of the Reid Hand Separator 
manufactured by A, H. Reid of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, which has been appearing in this 
journal. The advertisement stated that the 
capacity is from 150 to 350 pounds per hour, 
whereas the actual capacity is 150 to 500 
pounds per hour. The advertiser will be 
glad to send their illustrated catalog to 
anyone who will mention this journal. 





An English Joke—A farmer was shock- 
ing a field of corn with one of those new- 
fangled machines, known as a Deering 
corn shocker, when an Englishman who 
was playing golf in an adjoining field called 
the attention of his companion to the queer 
machine. “What is that, over there?” he 
asked. “Oh, don’t look!” his companion 
replied, “it’s simply shocking, don’t you 
know,” and it is further related that the 
inquirer is still trying to fathom his com- 
panion’s meaning. 


to the detriment of another. The _ note 
practically indorses the English treaty with 
Japan. In effect the United States virtu- 
ally lines up with Great Britain and Japan 
to maintain the open door and integrity of 
China. It is reported that Russia has 
promptly informed the state department 
that the United States need not be anxious 
regarding Manchuria. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr, who has been ill 
at Groton, Mass, has so far recovered as 
to be moved to Washington.——Great Brit- 
ain is preparing for a further increase in 
her already large navy.——Germany and 
Great Britain are still disputing as_ to 
which was America’s best friend during 
the Spanish war.——Justice Gray of the 
supreme court has been seriously ill and 
it is rumored that he may soon retire from 
the bench. 


The reports of the release of Miss Stone 
sent out last week appear to have been as 
false as some of the previous ones. An- 
other report, however, which is apparently 
authentic, states that Miss Stone and Mme 
Tsilka have been released. The public will 
want this confirmed beyond dispute before 
it will put faith in it. 


The disgraceful spectacle of two senators 
engaged in fisticuffs on the floor of the sen- 
ate was presented last Saturday. Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina made serious 
charges reflecting on the honor of Senator 
McLaurin, his colleague. The latter brand- 
ed these as willful, malicious lies and was 
promptly punched by Mr Tillman. Both 
senators are now in contempt of the senate 
and will not be allowed to speak or vote 
until no longer in contempt. — 


Anarchists appear to be the instigators of 
strike riots in Barcelona and other parts 
of Spain. Heavy fighting between the riot- 
ers and troops has caused great loss of life. 
Apparently Spain -has been on the verge 
of an extreme national crisis. Martial law 
has been declared in some parts of the 
country. The riots have been revolutionary 
in character. 


The president has become personally in- 
terested in the efforts of Naval Constructor 
Hobson to secure retirement. He has sent 
a message to congress recommending such 
retirement. Gallant service at Santiago is 
one of the considerations named. 


Pres Roosevelt has appointed James P. 
Platt of Meriden, Ct, son of Senator Platt, 
to be district judge for the district of Con- 
necticut, in place of William K. Townsend, 
promoted to be circuit judge. The appoint- 
ment has given rise to much comment ow- 
ing to the fact that Senator Platt is very 
close to the administration. 


By a unanimous vote the house passed 
the bill for the repeal of the war revenue 
taxes. The action came as a surprise, as 
at one time the bill promised to provoke 
one.of the most exciting contests of the 
session. 


The amazing cut in western passenger 
rates, only $25 to California and interme- 
diate points, has created a profound impres- 
sion. Thousands of people are taking advan- 
tage of the unprecedentedly low rates, but 
the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
declare their ability to handle the traffic 
to the satisfaction of every traveler. The 
cut rate is good only for March and April, 
and is the sensation of the railway world. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg Co, Jamestown, N Y. 
The perfected Von Culin incubators. 

Peter Henderson & Co, 35 Cortlandt St, 
New York. A beautiful catalog of “every- 
thing for the garden.” 

T. S. Hubbard Co, Fredonia, N Y. Nur- 
sery stock. Grape vines a specialty. 

Hawkeye Incubator Co, Newton, 
book about profitable poultry. 

Cc. C. Shoemaker, Freeport, Ill. 
Almanac for 1902. 

D. V. Burrell, Rocky Ford, Col, 
seeds for home and market gardens. 

Arthur Cowee, M@adowvale farm, Berlin, 
N Y, special Pan-American catalog of 
Groff’s hybrids. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N Y. Grapevines 
and general nursery stock. 

James Vick Sons, Rochester, N Y. Whole- 
sale catalog of seeds, plants and bulbs. 

W. W. Rawson & Co, Boston, Mass. A 
handsome and complete catalog of garden, 


Ia, a 
Poultry 


choice 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


field and vegetable seeds and garden ape 
pliances. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co, New York. A large 
and beautiful catalog of garden, vegetable 
and flower seeds. 

Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Co, Spring- 
field, O, and Chicago. Champion binders, 
mowers and rakes. 

Fairbury Nurseries, Jefferson Co, Neb, 
nursery stock of all kinds. 

D. Ferry & Co, Detroit, 
annual for 1902. 

William Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A beautiful illustrated silver anniversary 
catalog of vegetable, garden and field seeds. 

Schlegel & Fottler Co, 26 South Market 
street, Boston, Mass, seeds, bulbs and 
plants. 

Upland Nurseries, Bridgeport, 
thing for the fruit grower. 

S. M. Isbell & Co, Jackson, Mich, seeds of 
all kinds. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, 
1902. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co, 
O, flower and vegetable seeds. 

Perpetual Hen Co, St Charles, Ill, hatch- 
ing and raising poultry by artificial means, 

Archias’ seed store, Sedalia, Mo, garden, 
farm and poultry annual. 

J. R. Ratekin & Sons, Shenandoah, Ia, 
farm, field and garden seeds. 

The Ohio Cultivator Co, Bellevue, O, cul- 
tivators. 


Mich, seed 


O, every- 


Wis, seed catalog for 


Painesville, 


Ce 


A year ago I called on a neighbor and 
showed him American Agriculturist. He 
said that he already took four farm papers 
but that to get rid of me he would try it 
for three months. Now he has renewed 
and says American Agriculturist is worth 
more than the other four combined.—[{H. 
Mason, Cayuga County, N Y. 








Where to Buy Farm Trucks. 


S 


Of course you ought to have a low-down, broad- tine, 
flat-platform, short-turning farm truck, and you ough 
to have one that pos- 
sesses all ese fea- 
tures. There is but 
one such truck, and 
the Tesmeew Handy 
Wagon Oo., of Bagi 
naw, Mich., own t 
patents for it. Have 
you ever seen their catalogue? 





oa ought to send for 
one atonce. They are 
free. They tell you 
all about farm tracks. 
& You know these people 
up in Saginaw were 
the first who ever built 
for farmers, 
Theirs are the only 
ones used by the U. &. ppocerament. During the late 
war they built 50 so 
led farm tousie 1 ~! 


guarantee 
for five 
or five years, while it 
is impossible for you 
to get a guarantee on any other = longer than for 
one year. Well!! I can’t 


stop here ge en lt you all the Yj’ 
reasons wh. 7% —eien { 7) 2 4 
oy are in better position 

supply your wants thang YIN. 





anyone else, but if you will 
just send mo mame on & 
tal card to the 
‘armers’ sf 
Wagon Co., +, 
naw, Mich., a 7 wi “will i aiegiy pond you fal) 
information an It will —_ 
you only one coms —T ma 
rea, Ses wit be val Te to you. 1 P.S. 
forgo! say tha ese same e can 
supply you with metal wheels for your oun wapene 


STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
SteelSheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can 
use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
— tools you need. We furnish free 
each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“vy” crimped. Delivered free of all 
) eharges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts,, Chicago 





INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, 
OHIO, I10WA, WEST 








Bunion mn and Corn Plaster. Package, fy cents by nial 


NTS WANTED. BOX 314, Braddock. Pa, . 











“That Dow Woman.” 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. ° 


R EDWARD LATTICE sprang up 

the steps of his home with a light 

foot .and the air of breezy youth. 

His daughter ran to meet him. “Oh, 

papa,” she exclaimed, “is it really 
you? How nice!” She came into the hall 
with welcoming hands extended. Then 
as she looked full into his radiant face, 
and saw the shining eyes that were trying 
in vain, to look grave and matter-of-fact, 
an odd change came over her. Her hands 
dropped and clenched themselves tightly; 
her expressive little face grew rigid. She 
turned and walked back into the well- 
lighted dining room. “Supper is waiting 
for you,” she said in tones of ice. 

“Glad to hear it,” replied the doctor hear- 
tily. “I’m as hungry as a wolf. Well, 
Archie,” addressing his only boy, “how is 
school? Pretty slow, eh? It always is 
slow just before the holidays. I remember 
when I was your age a scrape I got into 
with the head master—’ He stopped to 
laugh rather more gleefully than usual and 
plunged into jovial reminiscence. 

The boy was not unobservant of his 
father’s buoyancy, but with the density of 
.his sex he did not attach any significance 
to it. Helen’s eyes were downcast. She 
spoke in monosyllables. When the doctor 
was called away before the meal was quite 


finished, she turned tragic eyes on her 
brother. 
“Oh, Archie, we have lost our father. 


He’s been accepted by that Dow woman.”’ 

“How do you know?” asked Archie. “He 
didn’t say so.’’ 

“Didn’t say so? Why, his voice and eyes 
and smile and step were shouting the fact 
at us. His happiness stood out so thick 
on him you could have scraped it off with 
a knife. Oh, yes, she’s roped him in.” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Helen.” 

“IT will be vulgar when I am speaking 
of vulgar people. That great, thick, heavy, 
broad-jawed old maid, with her self-satis- 
fied air of making everything come her 
way! I simply can’t endure her.” 

“Don’t take it so hard, Helen. She’ll be 
nice to us, you may be sure, and take a 
real motherly interest in—”’ 

“Oh,” moaned the girl, “and our precious 
mother in the grave only three years.”’ She 
rose and put her arms passionately around 
the low rocking chair that had belonged 
to the dead woman. “I will never forget 
her—never, never! So gentle, so delicate 
mannered, so tender-hearted.” 

The boy stood and looked at her a mo- 
ment. “Don’t you suppose mother wants 
father to be happy?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course. But we can make him 
happy. He’s as proud of you as he can 
be, Arch, and I know he dotes on me.” 


“Well, don’t you worry about it any 
more,” said-Archie. “It will all come out 
right.” 


“It will if I make it come out right,” 
retorted the girl deflantly. A daring scheme 
had come into her mind. She would take 
matters into her own slim little hands and 
twist them to suit her own imperious will. 
Why not do so at once? Her father was 
at the bedside of \a fever patient, her 
brother busy with his school books. She 
had on 2 trailing evening dress of lemon- 
colored silk that deepened the brownness 
of her eyes and hair. This she shrouded in 
a serge cloak and went hurriedly to the 
home of Miss Mary Dow, three blocks 
away. 

She found that lady sitting rather porten- 
tously in a large arm chair, her substantial 
shoes reposing on a footstool, her strong 
hands cutting the leaves of a _ scientific 
magazine. She surveyed her unexpected 
guest with a look of polite inquiry. 

Helen did not give her courage time to 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








Cheap Colonist Rates to the northwest. 
To Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and northwest Wyoming the Bur- 
lington route will sell very cheap tickets 
every day during March and April from 
Chicago, Peoria and St Louis. If you 
want to get there in quick time, comfort- 
ably, yet with the least expense, ask your 
ticket agent about our chair car and tour- 
ist sleeping car service, or write me for 
our colonist folder, which tells all about it. 
P. S. Bustis, General Passenger Agent, C, 
.B & Q Ry. Chicago. 





EVENINGS 


AT HOME 





AN INDIANA CARNATION BED 400 FEET LONG 
[See Flower Culture for Unskilled Women. 


cool. She flung off her cloak and went as 
straight to the point as an accusing con- 
science. “Miss Dow,” she said, “you ac- 
cepted a proposal of marriage from my 
father this afternoon.”’ 

“I did,” replied Miss Dow, with unbroken 
tranquillity. 

“Then I have come to ask you to change 
your decision—to give him back his free- 
dom.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Dow. “May I 
your reason for this request?’ 

“The best of all reasons, so far as you 
are concerned—your own happiness. I 
should make you extremely unhappy. There 
would be no hope of getting rid of me, as 
it is out of. the question for me to earn 
my own living, and,” with an accent of 
scorn, “I am not one of the marrying sort.” 

“Then you do not resemble your mother,” 
was the placid response. “She, it seems, 
was one of the marrying sort.” 

“Don’t speak of_my mother,” said the girl 
hotly. “It is‘for her sake that I have 
come here. I warn you I shall do every- 
thing in my power to make your life at our 
house miserable. I can be intensely disa- 
greeable when I choose—” 

“I can easily believe it,’ 
Miss Dow. 

“And my sense of justice will not allow 
me to let you walk unprepared into trouble. 
Do you still intend to marry my father?” 

The old maid tipped her head back and 
surveyed the ceiling. Helen Lattice breath- 
lessly awaited the answer. Yet, even in this 
cructal moment, the girl’s keen artistic eye 
forced her to admit that there were good 
points in the object of her aversion. The 
head, though rather massive, was finely 
arched, the features, straight and strong, 
were not unrefined. There was capacity for 
great magnanimity in that face. “Are you 
going to marry my father?’ she repeated. 

“T think not,” said Miss Dow. On her 
face was an expression of intense dislike. 
She rose to her feet with a dim conscious- 
ness that all the world was lemon colored 
and full of acid.. 

Tears of gratitude rose to the girl’s eyes. 
“Oh, I could kiss you for that,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T beg that you will not,’’ was the very 
distinct response. <A feeling of outraged 
womanhood rose overpoweringly in the 


inquire 


interpolated 


woman’s soul. “There is the door,” she 
said with quiet dignity. 
Helen went immediately out at it. When 


she reached home she ran straight into her 


father’s arms. ‘“‘Why, girlie,” he _ said, 
“where have you been with no hat on?” 

“Making a very unconventional evening 
call.” She nearly. suffocated’ him with 
kisses. “Oh, papa, you old darling, I was 
horrid to you at supper, but I had a feeling 
that something dreadful was going to hap- 
pen, and now all that feeling has gone.” 

The doctor smiled. ‘What an impulsive 
child she is,’”’ he thought. ‘“‘Ah, well, she will 
learn more wisdom when she has a strong, 
tender mother to help her.” 

The next evening Dr Edward Lattice 
looked ten years older, but it was not 
Helen’s fault if the tea table was not a 
merry one. She laughed, she chatted, she 
made little witticisms. She could not keep 
triumphant joy out of her eyes and voice. 
She wore a blood-red dress and a rose to 
match it in her hair. She lavished endear- 
ing words and _ attentions on her father 
and brother. “I have saved the home,” 
she thought. “Of course father is not grate- 
ful—not yet. But he will soon be.” The 
doctor’s eyes were downcast and his voice 
was as the voice of an aged man. When 
he passed Helen to go to his office, he gave 
her a strange glance. It was a look, not of 
kindness, not of reproach, but rather the 
forced gaze of a physician who is compelled 
against his wish to dissect some small re- 
pulsive animal. 

Somehow that look sent terror to the will- 
ful girl’s heart. As he-left the room she 
turned for comfort to her brother. 

“Now you've done it!’ cried Archie in 
much vexation. “Father can’t hold his 
head up, and it’s all your fault. Why need 
you interfere with his affairs? You’re not 
satisfied with having one parent in the 
grave—you want both of them there!” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” said Helen. All the 
color in her lips and cheeks seemed to have 
gone into her dress. She tried vainly to 
regain self-control. “After a while,” she 
panted, “papa will be grateful to me.” 

“Grateful!” broke forth the boy. He went 
out and banged the door. 

The days and weeks went on. It was a. 
strange subdued household that met now 
around the evening table. The doctor 
seemed more and-more engrossed in his 
practice. He was companionable with his 
boy, but seemed to have little to say to 
Helen. She forced herself to be patient 
with his preoccupied moods, his sad eyes, 
his air of looking at her without seeing 
her. Her spoiled childish heart continually 

[To Page 342.1 
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After School. 


MARTHA J- HAWKINS- 








Such tiny hands to hold the daily task 
Which we have placed within their eager 


~ reach! 
Such little feet to walk the narrow path 
Whose truth and wisdom we must live and 
teach! 


Such shining eyes to scan with wondering 
00 
The hidden mysteries which the days make 


plain, 
As from their changed environment they seek 
A larger store of hoarded wealth to gain! | 


What dim foreshadowing of the man to be — 
Looks out from boyish eyes of brown or blue! 
What tender love enfolds the little doll 
From the child-mother’s heart so warm and 
true! 
' 
How swift the feet on loving errands run 
For oa who reigns a queen in this new 
place! 
How quick the answering frown or smile is 
seen 
Reflected o’er and o’er in each small face! 


May we who hold, as with a magic spell, 
The keys to little hearts so young and dear, 
Approach the sacred work with unshod feet, 
In holy reverence, and with godly fear. 


— a 


Lena. 


MRS C., VERMONT, 





[A bit of school life from a mother’s expe- 
rience.] 

I am-glad parents as well as teachers are 
allowed to join in the school contest. 
Mothers meet with many incidents in the 
school life of their little ones that would 
never be noticed by teacher or scholar. I 
think, as a rule, teachers and parents do 
not understand each other as they ought 
for the real good of the scholar. 

One of the hardest experiences in my 
life connected with school was when I 
began to send one of my little girls who 
had always been very timid. I never saw 
anyone suffer as she did at times when 
she was among people, and I had doubts 
about keeping her in_ school. That she 
could not help this feeling I was positive, 
and how to treat it was a puzzle. 

We had one of the kindest and gentlest 
teachers that fall, and I sent the chiid in 
hopes some good would come of it. The 
first day she would notice no one, but 
would cling to her sister in a frightened 
way. The day passed and another, but 
there was no real change, except that the 
child learned to trust her teacher. When 
Lena cried the teacher would send her out 
of doors until she got over it, or give her 
something to amuse her with until she 
forgot her fear. 

After a time Lena began to learn her les- 
sons and I felt hopeful, feeling the battle 
half won, and oh, so grateful to that 
teacher for her kindness. She never pun- 
eg or scolded as she might justly have 

one. 

I was just beginning to feel like this, 
when one day Lena came come in a panic, 
the other children frightened at her trou- 
ble. It was a long time before I could get 
hold of the cause of her new trouble, but 
it came. The scholars had made fun of 
‘ther, had called her “cry-baby,” and she 
begged never to go to school again. 

I would not let her dwell on it, but put 
it from: her mind until the next morning, 
and sent her to school as before, but that 
night she came home worse than ever, and 
as I felt that it was asking too much of 
the teacher to expect her to overcome this 
trouble, after much thinking I decided to 
keep her at home. 

That night I went to see her teacher and 
told her what I intended to do. What was 
my surprise when she begged me to do 
nothing of the kind. She said she would 
shield the child from the others all she 
could, but she wanted Lena to continue to 
zo to school, and felt sure that in time she 
would get over the weakness that gave so 
much trouble. 

I went home and told Lena how her 
teacher wanted her, and sent her the next 
day. Things began to improve from that 
day, and when Lena was suffering in a 
fearful way, a smile or a kind word from 
her teacher would help her over her trouble. 

I dreaded the close of the term, fearing 
she might not have the same teacher an- 
other term, and so it proved. The new 


teacher was kind and good, but was differ- 
ent and looked at things differently. When 
Lena would cry she would tell her to stop, 
and if she did not would punish her. 


This 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


led thes child to rebel, and. not only fear 
but hate her teacher. One day the teacher 
asked her what made her do so, and Lena 
told ther that she could not. help. it, and 
we who know her so well know that it was 
so. : 
Nevertheless I was advised to keep on 
sending her, which I dia, although longing 
for the close of the term. It came at last 
and when I heard who was going to teach 
the following term, I could buf feel thank- 
ful, for I knew that Lena loved the woman, 
although she had never been to school to 
her. When Lena began the new term there 
were trials at first, but the teacher knew 
how to overcome with a look, a word or 
smile, and so the battle was won, and a 
life shaped for the future. 

One day Lena had a piece to speak. She 
went out on the floor, but hardly finished 
speaking when that feeling of fear seized 
her. Instead of sending her in disgrace to 
her seat, the teacher kindly led her from 
the room and went on as if nothing had 
happened. The child felt grateful, and the 
school saw and felt the kind influence of 
that act and will be the better for it. 

School has just closed again and Lena 
joined with the rest.in the exercises. She 
speaks with perfect ease, feeling that it is 
for her good, and she works with the de- 
termination of some day being a teacher. 
It_is,the desire of her life, and she will 
succeed if her health is spared. 

I might go on telling many more acts of 
kindness shown my children by the many 
teachers, but I must not take any more 
time now. I hope we shall hear from 
many mothers and teachers, too, and I must 
say that I wonder we do not have more 
discouraged teachers than we do. Theirs is 
a grand and a noble work. 


School Teacher James’s Way. 


MRS T. E. T., IOWA, 








After my cousin had signed the contract 
to teach in the White district, we were told 
by several friends that it was a ‘‘tough” 
school. In fact, the last teacher had been 
compelled to resign, and it was in no en- 
viable frame of mind that James started 
that first morning for his three-mile walk 
to the schoolhouse. For the first few weeks 
he would come home tired and discouraged, 
for he boarded at home, and his nightly 
greeting would be, ‘“‘Well, I will never teach 
a country school again. If I cannot get a 
grade or a professorship I will go into 
something else.” 

When James had taught about three 
weeks, I in company with two friends went 
to visit the school, and I thought, ‘Well, 
I don’t blame James for saying he won’t 
teach another term of country school, For 
such a school!” “Why, they are regular 
hoodiums”™’ said one of the ladies, and I 
thought about the same. If they wanted 
anything in some other part of the room, 
they just got up and got it. They whis- 
pered, and really it was the noisiest and 
most ill-behaved school I ever saw. 

That night, when my cousin asked me 
what I thought of the school, I laughed and 
said, “It is a little bit noisy.” ‘Well, yes, 
a little noisy,” he said, “but, you see, it 
won’t do to shut down on them too hard at 
first. I think when I have been with them 
a little longer, however, they will. come 
to time. I don’t want to scare them by 
being too strict at the start. You wait and 
see.”’ I didn’t say what I thought, but I 
doubted his being able to be so lenient till 
they learned better manners. But the wis- 
dom of the teacher in dealing with the 
pupils as he did will be seen, 

The schoolhouse was a discouragement it- 
self, for it was dingy and dirty inside and 
out; not even a map graced its sable walls. 
There was not one thing of beauty or even 
convenience, unless you except the win- 
dows; they were large and were provided 
with good curtains. A large wood stove 
devoid of blacking or ornament stood direct- 
ly in front of the teacher’s desk and at 
the end of the middle row of seats, for the 
seats were ranged in three rows facing the 
north. 

The teacher began improvements on the 
schoolhouse before trying to do much with 
the pupils. How could parents or officers 
expect children to improve either men- 
tally or morally with such surroundings? 
The school board were willing to help carry 
out the teacher’s suggestions, and when he 
offered to paint the schoolhouse inside and 
outside, they willingly bought what he 
needed to carry out his plans. At his sug- 
gestion the stove received a coat of polish 
and was removed where it belonged, at the 








back of the room, where it was in the way 
of neither teacher nor pupil. Steps were add- 
ed to the woodshed, for hitherto the only 
way of getting the wood was to jump down 
about three feet and get out the best way 
you could. Three new maps were pur- 
chased, and James bought several pictures 
and hung them round the room. 

By the time the improvements were all 
finished and the schoolhouse was in order, 
the teacher was ready to begin on the pu- 
pils. But is it any wonder that in such an 
atmosphere of cleanliness and refinement 
they were not like the same children, and 
that they were ready to do their best, both 
in behavior and work? 

So well pleased were the patrons and the 
school board at the progress of the school 
that long before the close of the first term 
the president of the school board asked my 
cousin if he would not take the school for 
the next’ term. He also asked him if he 
would like to sign the contract for the 
following year. 


“Cutting Down” in Reading. 


EARNEST TEACHER, VIRGINIA. 








When I first took charge of the public 
schocl at Ranno, the greatest difficulty with 
which I had to contend was the careless- 
ness and indifference of the children in 
reading. The father of one of the boys said 
to me, “I hope you’ll teach my Jim to read. 
He is a right good speller, but he makes 
an awful botch at reading.” 

Now, Jim, like many other bright boys, 
loved many things better than his books, 
and though he gcnerally stayed ahead in 
the spelling, which was part of every read- 
ing lesson, he was the worst reader in the 
class. None were good, and worst of all, 
they were almost totally indifferent. In 
vain I urged the importance of being able 
to read well, and told them that the book 
Was a reader, not a speller. 

At last, Jim said, ‘“Well, you see, I get 
the spelling most, because I’ll get cut down 
if I don’t, an’ I don’t get cut down in the 
reading.” This set me to thinking. 

Next day, I tried the plan of “cutting 
down” in the reading. When one mistalled 
a word, the one below might correct him 
and take his place; but if that oneecould 
not pronounce it correctly, it passed on to 
the next, and so on, until whoever gave it 
correctly would take the place of the one 
who first missed it. 

It worked like a charm. How they 
studied! Soon, instead of a careless, inat- 
tentive class, I had a row of alert children, 
intently watching their books and eagerly 
waiting for a chance to “cut down” the ones 
above them. 





Our Real Inventory—How few of us 
really estimate the true worth of our bless- 
ings! Somewhere lately I read a clipping 
from George T. Angell which will bear 
repeating. “At the breakfast table this 
morning, some question came up in regard 
to who are our millionaires, and we said 
to our good wife, ‘We think you are worth 
to us about half a million, and we ought to 
be worth to _you about the same amount, 
and as we two are one, that makes us a 
millionaire.’”’. And then he added that at 
the beginning of the new year, it would be 
well to consider the real value of our 
friends to us. How true it is that the fath- 
er, the mother, are of inestimable worth 
to us, benefiting our lives in hundreds of 


Ways, and yet we neyer put an estimate 
of this worth in our accountings. Oh, then 
let us be thankful for “our own,” thankful 


for our homes and health and friends, and 
count our real worths, so that we may see 
there are many more millionaires in the 
world than we have been accustomed to 
think.—_[Mrs H. D. Krabell, Ohio. 





Rocked by Breezes—We live in a hill 
town, a breezy place at the best, but Feb- 
ruary 3 made everyone speak of what a 
fearful night it was. The houses shook on 
their foundations, and we were rocked in 
our beds, as little- babes in their cradles. 
The most serious damage done: was the 
falling. of a ten-foot chimney, the bricks 
breaking through the roof into the cham- 
ber where the little daughter of the house 
usually sleeps. That night she had crawled 
into bed with mamma, thus escaping death. 
Things were broken up generally in the 
room,.—[E. B. 





Our teacher has the measles and so I am 
not going to school. I was eight years old 
Jan 24. I live in the Black Hills, about 25 


miles. from Deadwood.—[Ruth Vallery. 











A Suggestion on Mounting Pictures. 


PAUL J. DAILY (WYOPA). 





The plan of mounting pictures on glass 
that Catherine told of in the February 15 
number is a good thing, and those of us 
who are amateur photographers have at 
hand material for making the very nicest 
kind. But instead of mounting the print 
directly on the glass, get from any «aealer 
in photo supplies a sheet of black or gray 
cardboard, a roll of gummed passe partout 
binding and some gummed hangers. Cut 
the cardboard the size of the giass, using 
glass larger than the print. Trim the print 
so there will be an inch of border all 
around, and mount it on the cardboard, 
using a very little thin paste on each cor- 
ner—just enough to hold it in place. 

Then lay the glass on the picture, and 
having cut the binding into lengths suit- 
able for each side and moistened it with a 
sponge or the wet finger, apply it to the 
glass, allowing about half of it -to fold 
over and adhere to the back of the mount. 
This will hold the picture and glass firmly 
together, and besides covering the rough 
edges of the glass, adds. .to the appearance 
of the picture. Unless it is desired to use 
it on an easel, one or-two of the gummed 
hangers may be stuck on the back, and in- 
stead of using a wire easel, a strip of card- 
board 1% inches wide, with one end pasted 
to the pack of the picture, does quite as 
well. 

Select colors of cardboard and binding 
that harmonize, and do the work neatly, 
and you will be well repaid for your little 
trouble. If amateurs knew how easy it is 
and what splendid results can be obtained, 
there would be more of this work done. 
The cardboard and binding would be nice 
for mounting the halftones Catherine spoke 
of, too, and are quite inexpensive. 





A Little Help—One day my little boy 
came home and threw down his history, 
saying, “I can’t learh it. I wish there 
never was such a book. I hate it,” and 
he wanted me to let him give it up. I read 
the lesson over to him in story fashion, 
which made it seem more vivid than the 
mere mechanical reading of it. He became 
interested at once, and in a short time his 
lesson was perfect. To-day it is-a pleas- 
ure to hear him recite history, for he loves 
it, and I often think how a little helps 
along.—[Mrs C. 





THE KOLA PLANT 


Cures Asthma 


Write for Free Trial Treatment. 


The African Kola Plant is Nature’s Positive Cure for 
Asthma. In the short time since its discovery this re- 
markable botanical product has come into universal use 
in the Hospitals of Europe and America as an unfailing 
Specific “ure for every form of Asthma. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, 
W Va, writes to the New York World, on July 23d, that 
it cured him of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Mrs E, Johnson of No 417 Second St, Washington, D OC, 
testifies that for years she had to sleep propped up in a 
chair unable to lie down, night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured her at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazme, of Washington, D C, was also cured 
when he could not lie down for fear of choking. Hun- 
dreds~of other sufferers, including Rev S. H. Eisenberg, 
,Centerhall, Pa, and Rey John L. Moore. Alice, 8 C, 
give similar testimony, provi-g it truly’ a wonderful 
remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in any form, in order 
to prove the power of this new botanical discovery, we 
will send you one Large Case by Mail entirely free. All 
we request in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell yovr neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely 
ncthing. Send your address to The Kola LIinporting 
Company, No 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Monuments 


Tn White Bronze 
COST NO [MORE THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soov gets moss grown, dis- 
colored. requires constant expense 
and care, and eventually crumbles 
back to Mother Earth. 




















‘Lest 


we b Besides it_is 

f very expensive. 

or- is strictly ever- 
ae White Bronze lasting. It cannot 

get crumble with the action of frost. 


Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is 
more artistic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It has been 
adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. We have de- 
signs from $4.00 to $4,000.09. Write 
at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de- 
liver everywhere. Thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
work sold to readers of 
this paper in the last few 
years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., 


CHERRY STREET, = BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





{ 
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WANTED '22.!,"Sehley and. Santi 


AGENTS Autograph introduction and persunal ae 


count of the battle by Rear Admiral Schley. True 
Story of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the 
First Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No 
subj: ct before the public interests every body as story 
of Admiral Schley. The American people demand full 
recognition of the Hero of Santiago. look selling like 
wildfire. Price $1.50 to $2.75, according to binding. Lib- 
eral commissions. Outfit and books ready. Send seven 
2 cent stamps for fay outfit. Act quick. Big money for 
you. W. B. CONEKEY, Sole Publishers, CHICAGO 


IF SICK fictee terranes: 


PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Aetual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the. methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and la prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional ma_ket ga:dener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successtul garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditicns and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to 
needs. Most important of all, every line is 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, goed fazm rdens 
the home acre, town and city gardens, mentai 
gardening, methods under glass, success a 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, - 
~ by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 

lustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth, 
Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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& they sell like hot cakes, 


this, 


show it to your friends, 


write at once. Address 


from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 
away. 


A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs rf 


If you want a watch that will equal for time 
any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 
& address at once & agree to sell omly $ boxes of our 
famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. 
edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 
Don’t miss the chance of your life. 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. 


sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce-our 
Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
Hundreds have received watches from us 
& are more than delighted with them. This is a glorious opportu- 
nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & you should 


AMERICAN MEDICINE C0,, Dept..o2.,47 Warren St.,New York City, 


It’s the greatest rem- - 


When 


/ 
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Baked Indian Pudding. 
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Two quarts sweet skimmed milk,1icup fine 
Indian meal, 1 cup molasses, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 pt or more of sweet apples cut in small 
pieces. Put 1 qt milk in a pan over a kettle 
of boiling water. While it is heating, stir 
together in a bowl the meal, molasses and 
salt until smooth, adding a little cold milk 
to make it thin enough to pour. When the 
milk in the pan is scalding hot, pour in the 
mixture slowly, stirring briskly to prevent 
lumps. When it has thickened, stir in the 
apples, and remove the pan from the fire. 
Grease an earthen pudding pot that will 
hold two quarts or more. Pour in the 
pudding and place in a moderate oven. 
When it has baked about three-quarters of 
an hour, pour in very gently 1 cup cold 
milk. If the fire be hot, leave the oven 
door ajar. A pudding of this kind should 
bake slowly; a bubbling around the sides 
of the pot indicates sufficinet heat. Ad 1 
cup cold milk every hour or two until the 
quart has been used. The pudding should 
bake from six to seven hours, and then be 
taken from the oven and allowed to set 
awhile, when it can be turned into a dish 
,and will be a dark red with a clean whey. 
Very nice. 


Baked Trout or Salmon—Clean thorough- 
ly, wipe carefully and lay in a dripping 
pan with water enough to prevent scorch- 
ing. Bake slowly, basting often with but- 
ter and water. When done, have ready 1 
cup of sweet cream into which a few spoon- 
fuls of hot water have been poured. Stir 
in 2 tablespoons melted butter and a little 
chopped parsley, and heat in a vessel of 
boiling water. Add the gravy from the 
dish and boil up once. Place the fish in a 
hot dish and pour over the sauce. 


Roast Meat with Pudding—Never wash 
the meat, but if mecessary, wipe with a 
damp cloth; sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
flour, and if not fat, put three or four pieces 
of butter the size of a hickory nut on it. 
Put in the dripping pan without water, 
letting it rest on a wire frame or small 
sticks to keep it from the pan. Baste and 
turn often, baking from 15 to 20 minutes 
for every pound. Make a Yorkshire pudding 
to eat like vegetables with the roast as 
fellows: For every 1 pt milk take 3 eggs, 
3 cups flour and a pinch of salt; stir to a 
smooth batter, and pour into the dripping 
pan under the meat half an hour before it 
is done. 


Baked Pork and Beans—Put on 1 qt dry 
beans: to boil in cold water. In half an 
hour after they begin to boil, add % tea- 
spoon saleratus. Let boil up and peur 
off the water. Put on fresh water, hot or 
cold, let boil until the beans are tender, 
but not mashed. Take 1 }b salt pork, clean 
it well, score the rind and put it in the 
center of the beans in a large dripping 
pan. Bake in a slow even until all are 
nicely browned on top. 


Roast Beef with Dressing—Get a piece 
from the round, about one or one-half 
inches in thickness. Prepare a dressing of 
bread crumbs seasoned with salt, pepper 
and sage and wet up with 1 egg, 4 table- 
spoons sweet cream and a little cold water. 
Spread the dressing on the beef, roll up, 
fasten with skewers and roast until well 
done. Serve with gravy. 


Brown Bread—One 


scant quart buttermilk or sour milk, not 
quite 1 cup molasses, 1 level tablespoon 
soda dissolved in hot water and put in the 
molasses, about 5 cups Graham, corn meal 
and white or rye altogethers Divide this in 
five equal parts. Put this on in cold water, 
and boil for an hour and a half. Do not 
let it stop boiling. Dry off in oven for a 
minute. 


Steamed Boston 


Chicken with Biscuit—Put a nice chicken 


on to boil in 1 pt water, and keep boiling in 
just about that amount till very tender. 
When almost done, add salt, pepper and 
butter to season to taste, and let simmer 
down in the kettle till the water is nearly 
all gone. Then remove chicken from the 
kettle. Into the kettle pour nearly 1 qt 
boiling water, add butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. Thicken with 1 heaping tablespoon 
flour mixed with water till all lumps are 
gone. Have ready some hot buttermilk or 
baking powder biscuit. Spread them with 
butter, and pour this gravy over them. 
The buttermilk biscuit are made as follows: 


THE GOOD COOK 


One cup very rich sour buttermilk, a little 
salt. Into this sift 1 pt flour to which has 
been added 1 even teaspoon soda, 2-3 even 
teaspocn baking powder. Add just enough 
more flour to enable you to flatten the 
dough out on board, cut and remove to tins 
without sticking. Biscuit made in this way 
will be light and fluffy. 
a 


White Cake—One teacup butter, 2 tea- 
cups sugar, 3 teacups flour, 1 teacup milk, 
3 eggs, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon essence of lemon. Put the sugar and 
butter into a basin and with a wooden 
spoon beat them till they are the thickness 
of cream; then add the eggs well beaten, 
and mix in very thoroughly, after which 
add the milk. Mix the baking powder with 
the flour, and add it next, then the essence 
of lemon, and beat the whole” thoroughly. 
Line a cake tin with buttered paper into 
which pour the cake, and bake for an hour 
or till ready. 


Cheese Fingers—These are usually served 
with salads. A potato and lettuce mayon- 
naise with cheese fingers is an excellent 
course for a luncheon; for dinner serve with 
a lettuce salad mixed with French dressing. 
Take some Edam cheese and cut in strips 
about three inches long and one inch wide 
amd thick. Make a batter of 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoons flour and a pinch of salt. Dip each 
slice in this, lay on a buttered pan, and 
cook 10 minutes in a very hot oven. Serve 
hot on a dish garnished with sprays of 
cress.—[E. M. Lucas. 


Chicken Potpie—Cut up a chicken and 
put on in cold water enough to cover, tak- 
ing care that it does not cook dry. While 
boiling, cut off a slice from bread dough, 
add a small lump of lard, and mix up like 
light biscuit. Roll, cut out with a cake 
cutter and set by stove to rise. Wash 
and pare potatoes of moderate size and add 
them when the chicken is almost done. 
When the potatoes begin to boil, season 
with salt and pepper, add dumplings and 
season again. See that there is water 
enough to keep from burning, cover very 
tightly, and do not take cover off until 
dumplings are done. “They will cook in 
half an hour and may be tested by lifting 
one edge of the lid, taking out a dumpling 
and breaking it open. Dish potatoes by 
themselves; chicken and dumpling together. 


Custard Corn Cake—Two eggs, % cup su- 
gar, 1 cup sour milk, 1 cup sweet milk, 1% 
cups Indian meal, % cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, salt. Pour the mixture into a pan 
containing 2 tablespoons melted butter, and 
pour into the middle without stirring 1 cup 
sweet milk. Bake in a hot oven half an 
hour. Very nice—[A. C. S. 











Is this 

Monopoly ?. 

Lots of lies have been 

told about the Rural, an 

Mail box business. LE 

Here are the facts. { 

There are fourteen ap- | 

proved boxes and with 

the makers it is‘ everybody for 

himself and the devil take the 
hindermost.” We plead guilty to 

getting the lion’s share of the business, sim- 
ply because our box has such “winning 
way.” Write us and learn about it. 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 











Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
pi > Banjo, Flute or other 

? You can obtain special 

FFER ! — this a. by purchasing the 
now, wen & Healy makes, There is 

pare with them in price or quality. Ask 

our Tosa Pmusio dealer for them; if he does not keep 
oon write today for catalog and ask for Complete 

Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 


t d obtain splendid satisfaction. 
TYON & HEALY. 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 











TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones o have seen but little 
service, WE HOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and BR to ene, # you instru- 
ments at 85.00 each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 
West 35th and Iron Sts,, CHICAGO. 
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EYESIGHT RESTORED 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


by no means until “ ACTINA” 
was discovered. 


a penser book, 
The Eye.” also a 


Treatise on Disease 








ing 100 

pages 
of valuable infor- 
mation on afflic- 
tions of the eye and 
éar. Write for it 
without delay. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 
Dept. 346, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





- UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE. 


Address MISS PECK, 106 George 8t., Providence, BR. I. 


RUPTURE ay giwnen cured. No care, ne 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 965, WESTBROOK, MAINE, 








A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the *“‘American - 
in the states of Ohio, est 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
syivania. T is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. be 
men without experience, but possessed 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
= — osition te interest every man who means 
ess and who is seeking a responsible 
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culturist” 


position and its emoluments. 


particulars, address the publishers, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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RURAL FREE DELIVERY F- 





THE SIG 
MAIL 


BATES-HAWLEY PATENT. 








"A POSTOFFICE |}, 
= AT YOUR DOOR \* 


Tes SORA OA, BOR, Baten enter 
1S THE ORIGINAL BOX FOR RURAL SER- 


Pateat, 


—Is full government size, 18x6%{x11%, and is the only one which will 
meet all your requirements. Material—Heavy Steel and Iron, complete! 
Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. 
Automatic Signa! flag. Individual celluloid name plate. 


SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. 336 Benton St., Joliet, Lil. 








Flower Culture tor Unskilled Women. 


THOMAS ALPHRAM, INDIANA. 





As an excuse for starting in the business 
of raising flowers for market, it may be 
said that there has never been such a 
demand for cut flowers as has developed 
up to the present season. The demand has 
actually been greater than the supply, and 
appears to be growing faster than the 
means of producing the flowers. Here in 
eastern Indiana, in the counties of Wayne 
and Henry, the flower’ business has 
assumed gigantic proportions. There are 
single establishments for the production of 
American Beauty roses alone that cover 
five acres, and numerous others of four, 
three and two acres in extent. Carnations 
are second in popularity only to the Ameri- 
ean Beauty rose, which is far ahead of 
any other variety of rose. These immense 
establishments produce flowers by the hun- 
dred thousand and ship cut flowers by the 
ear load. And yet the commission men in 
the large cities who handle the flowers are 
never satisfied and constantly call for more 
from the growers. 

Great sums of money are invested in 
these great rose growing plants. There are 
acres of glass, @#vhole batteries of immense 
steam boilers, miles of steam pipes and 
scores of miles of wire. But beginners 
need not despair. The proprietor of the 
very largest rose house in this section 
started his business but a few years ago 
with 10 square feet of glass and actually 
made his present great property out of the 
profits of the business which he created. 
For the encouragement of those who might 
fear the competition of these powerful rose 
growers, it may be said that 4 bed of 10 
feet square, under its narrow extent of 


glass, may produce finer roses than any 
that can be grown in the immense rose 
houses described. The small grower has 
an equal chance with the large producer 
to turn out fine blooms. The quality of his 


flowers may even be finer; it is only in 
quantity that he cannot hope to compete. 
A flower is essentially the product of 
warmth and light, and these must be ad- 
ministered to the growing plant in the 
manner best suited to its changing or pro- 
gressing conditions. Rules exactly govern- 


ing this process cannot be defined or set 
out on paper. One who contemplates 
starting in the flower business should visit 


an establishment where such flowers as 
he expects himself to produce are grown. 
He should carefully note the manner of 
constructing the beds in which the plants 
are growing and imitate it in construc ting 
his own. More can be gained by a half 
hour’s examination of such a place than 
ean be intelligibly expressed in many col- 
umns. There are many, however, who 
lie remote from such flower growing estab- 
lishments, and for them the following is 
offered. The description is by no means 
technical, and is given only for the en- 
couragement and guidance of amateurs. 
Briefly, a safe and economical method 
is to construct a wooden box 10 feet long, 
5 feet wide and 12 inches deep. These 
measurements may be changed to suit con- 
venience, but the depth named is the best 
for all conditions, and the width, 5 feet, 
is convenient for working. This box 
should be set on trestles 2 feet high. 
This will bring the surface of the soil in 
the bed 3 feet above the level of the 
ground, which is a convenient hight for 
working. In large establishments steam 
heating pipes are arranged underneath the 
beds, but beginners will hardly equip the 
first house with steam heat.- The bed 
should be in a sunny place and sheltered 
from the wind. A glass roof sloping to 
the south should come within 5 feet of 
the ground and be inclined upward at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Fill the bed with a 
compost of native soil and horse manure, 
well rotted, in proportion of two-thirds soil 
to one-third manure, thoroughly mixed. 
Almost any carpenter can furnish enough 
sash to cover the bed, which he has re- 
moved from a demolished building, or the 
sash can be made new at small expense. 
The temperature in the house must be 
kept uniform at 62 or 63 degrees during the 
day and 58 at night. This is a remarkable 
fact in nature that plants must be allowed 
to rest at night and not forced all the time. 
Heat may be furnished with ‘a stove or 
furnace, but is inferior to steam heat for 
the purpose. If a stove be used it must 
be effectual screened so that the heat 
will be evenly disseminated through the 
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house and not allowed to strike the near- an) TI 
est plants and make them too warm, while AGENTS WANTED 
those farther off are not warm enough. a. 
Cuttings, or slips, are started in pure 
sand, such as plasterers use. Take a green 
stem and divide into as many parts as 
there are joints. Bury one end in the sand 
and keep it: moist and warm. When suf- 
ficiently sprouted take it out and pot in a 
small earthen rose pot, with a layer of 
sand in the bottom, and filled up with soil 
and well rotted manure, one slip to a pot. 
Keep moist and warm, and when well 
started to growing, repot. Repeat this 


T prices. 
operation when the plant has attained a 0 MEAD CYCLE CO. De Bist wo 


thrifty growth. The slips must be repotted 
BROWNS cues 
TROGHES ‘ 
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once more in order to obtain the best re- 
sults, and then follows the transplanting 
to the beds under the glass. Set the plants 
6 inches apart in rows that run the short 
way of the bed. The rows should be 6 


to 9 inches apart. Spray with luke- these 
warm water as often as necessary, to keep Pi. ~ 3 a lest and and remedy 
the soil loose and damp. The soil will dry for Coughs, < mae Bron 
rapidly under glass, and enough water and Lung Troubles. 

must be supplied to keep the air saturated in boxes — never sold In bulk. 





in the rose* house, which is accomplished 
by evaporation. 


A Women’s Improvement Society. ET S AND. POULTRY 


The sidewalks in the little village of F—, ABSOLUTELYig" 
Vt, were in a dreadful condition. They AND a ee BASF 5 


were unsafe to walk on after dark. The POULTRY SCOR 














ladies talked, scolded and were indignant at Epitomist I Experiment Station 
and ashamed of such a condition of things; Yhere the Sestentound abr merge — 
the men laughed and did nothing. Finally mawtpanatipadtinebintion are;ivoninenn eam aueiedh - 
three women decided to move. They invit together with other info: CF 3g 4 
I *@ e farmer, h 1d with 
ed = ery Ww “ene in the village to meet at size farin dow 9 tho sinalleat - . Wo brood 
a designated time and place. J 2 nothing bus the best ve on 
A. iat age id piace. About _ 20 Stock and Poultry including Angora Goats, Seoteh Collie Dogs, 
I e e commenced by electing a Belgian Ete., and ali the best strainsof Poultry. 1t is 
president, vice-president, secretary, treas- pes TE te hee ro 
urer, an executive committe of five, a lit- hinmo and address aud ‘calling attention bo Chis Bde‘ ine 
erary committee of three, < appointe cat, will ‘ou fu with p- 
three, and appointed ae | as of cur Feim hock and Poultry 


two members to draw up a constitution 

and by-laws, which were accepted with EPITOMIST EXPERIMENT ¢ ane Spencer, Ind. 

some amendments at the next meeting. 
Then we went to work to raise money. 


We gave sociables and entertainments of 


@ 
different kinds, town meeting dinners, etc,— 
anything to get money. We worked hard 
and the men patronized us very well, but 


made fun of us. We commenced three 
years ago. Now we have a mile of nice 
gravel walk, nearly equal to concrete, and 


have relaid a fourth of a mile of old stone 
walk, at an expense of about $250, and 
have $25 in the treasury: The men make é 
fun of us no more, but are ready to do 


what they can to helpthe L VIS. We have This book th ‘ae auaie 
. . ‘ ore’ -2 nis book is the one used in the famous can 
a regular business meeting once a month, Agriculturist poultry contest, and has been improved 
and an annual meeting for the election of | and perfected as a result of that contest. These rp 
officers. are adapted to be good in any year, and to i 
az. time. The entire arrangement of the tables ” o = 
ia and olen ie thas a = coud hemp the records with ac- 
nd Z : oe 4 . P curacy e laying an vatching es are 60 
Eric had said his text, But now I am a | that a separate record may be kept for each —— 
man I have put away childish things,’ FF ae 2 Then ne | SS = expenses =“ 
and remarked, “I think it was too bad of | f9¢ supplies, stock, and the num eees and stoc 
“ee wa bos : sold and the prices recorded for them These are 
Paul to put away his childish things, readily summed up for each month, and another table 








auntie; he might have given them to an- | is provided for the summing for the year, There are 
other little boy.” convenient blanks for the oo PS everything in- 
: re vested in the business. It is without exeeption the most 


complete and convenient Poultry Record ever published. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA, 
Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vege- 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


table remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Iii. 








diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 





to all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe in German, French . : 

or English, with full directions for preparing and using. will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. tisement ia this journal. 











THE LATEST AND ¢| TAUGHT 
BEST IN COOKERY | 














Under the personal supervision of the Principal of the NEW ENGLAND COOKING SCHOOL. This 
brings to every home an opportunity to get the full benefit of the remarkably = essive work 


now conducted at this famous institution. Two courses, Plain and Advanced ery, adapted 
from the regular lessons, object teaching, practical work and demonstrations as given in the 


classes. 
Address a Postal to Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield,’ Mass., 


writing on back: “Send particulars of your Cookery taught by mail, as advertised in (mention 
cg! pre. and sign your name, postofiice and state. 

ou can get the entire course free of cost, if you don’t wish to pay for it. vow Bngland School 
is being done to bring the benefits of the correspondence department of the New Englan hool 
of Cookery and Domestic Science within reach of all. It is one of the several useful and he. 
ful departments of this phasis institution. 
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Stitches in Crocheting---IV. 


340 


The last stitch described was the cross 
treble crochet, but instead of advancing to 
the next stitch at present there are some 
variations of the other stitches that right 
here it -will be best to study. The short 
or half-double crochet in which, after in- 
serting hook in work, the thread is drawn 
through the three loops on needle at once, 
has been mentioned. Then there is the long 
single crochet, which resembles the double 
erochet, but takes less thread. Having a 
loop on hook, insert. it in work, thread over 
hook, draw through only one loop, then 
through the other, thus differing oniy from 
the double crochet by not having thread 
thrown over hook at beginning of stitch. 

The long cfochet similarly resembles the 
treble stitch. Pass thread over hook, insert 
in work, thread over hook, draw through 
one loop, thread over, then draw through 
two loops, thread over, then again through 
two. Both of these stitches are desirable 
where economy of thread is required and 
where less bulk will answer the purpose. 
The single crochet, rib stitch, is used in 
making slippers or for any work requiring 
a ribbed effect. This effect is produced by 
taking up the back loop of stitch each time 
instead of the front. 

A new stitch is called the tatting stitch 
and very closely resembles that work. 
simply the slip stitch varied, and must be 
worked around a coarse thread or chain. 
Having a loop on hook, put it under chain, 
thread over, draw through loop at once, 
thread over again, diaw through loop. on 
needle and repeat. Instead of the chain ef- 
fect at top of work, it will look like the 


STITCHES IN CRUCHETING, 


little double knots or stitches in tatting, 
hence for brevity in describing the sample 
here shown, the two steps in making the 
complete crocheted tatting stitch ‘will be 
called the double knot. 

Chain 10 rather loosely, «catch with slip 
st in Ist st of ch to form a ring. Do not 
turn work, but commence to fill double 
knots in ring on the side where ch was be- 
gun. Make 5 d k, draw ‘last loop out \% in 
long, take out hook, insert in lower front 
vein of st (like the lace picot st described 
in a previous article), draw thread through, 
then again through loop on hook, 1 d k, 
picot, 2 d k, p, 2 dk, p, 5 dk, fasten ring 
neatly with slip st at top, then ch 16, catch 
with slip st in 6th st of ch for a ring, and 
proceed as before, except that after mak- 
ing the first 5 d k, fasten to last p of first 
ring. 

Continue these rings for length desired, 
then fill chain between rings with 3 d k, p, 
3 dk, p, 3 dk, p, 3 dk in each space. For 


UNIQUE BLOCK—NO l. 


heading, ch 1 between each p in group of 
3, ch 2 between groups of p and returning 
fill ch with d k.. For edge, ch 6 between 
each p in the group of 3, ch 3 between 
groups of p, and returning, fill 3 d k over 
3 ch, and 6 dk over 6 ch. A little practice 
will insure an even and perfect stitch. 


Two Unique Quilt Blocks—c ut No 1 
shows a quilt block called the college chain. 


It is. 





BUSY FINGERS 


It is suited to either silk or worsted work. 
The block is composed of 4 light triangular 
pieces and 4 dark bars, an inch wide and 
3 in long when seams are taken off, that 
join in the center. The method of joining 
can be readily seen by the light lines con- 
verging at center. The pattern was con- 
tributed by L. M. Annable. Mrs Hop 
Sing’s quilt is shown in Fig 2 and takes its 


UNIQUE BLOCK—NO 2. 


name from the Chinese design. In putting 
blocks together care should be taken to sew 
a light piece next to a straight dark piece, 
that on the outer edge of the block. Four 
triangular light blocks, two short straight 
blocks of dark, 1 in wide, and two of same 
width in dark sewed in diagonally complete 
the pattern, which was contributed by A. R. 
Annable. 


——— 


Little Dorothy had been intensely watch- 
ing her brother, an amateur artist, block- 
ing out a landscape in his sketch book. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: “I know what 
drawing is.” “Well, Dot, what is it?” 
“Drawing ts thinking, and then marking 
round the think.” 


“De reason some of us does n’ git along,”’ 
said Uncle Eben, “is dat we sits down 
dreamin’ of automobiles when we orter be 
pushin’ a wheelbarrer.” 











I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
ean affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Watel ht is sr most 
perfect timepiece possible 
to make, tidy nee t a 
and most skill Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


ds designed to increase the great re 
tion of the Elgin as the world’s —— 
ard timekeeper. Known everywhere; #7 
m sold everywhere. 


Every Elgin Watch has o 4 
—- on works, Book 
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48page book free, 
highest references. 
RALD & CO., Washington, D.C 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 2et3zhiae’et 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers co! us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 

W—Weekly. M—Montbly. S-M—Sem!-Monthly. 
S-W—Sem!- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH 





. Bee Journal, Chicago 
. Gardening, New 
. Poultry Journal, t 
. Sheep Breeder, Chicago 
Swineherd, Chicago 
Binde, Toledo, OF 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill 
Capital, Topeka, Kansa 
Century Magazine, } - 
Christian Herald, New York Ww 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y...... M 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky ae 
Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, hi . 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ill 
Democrat and Chronicle 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, O 
Everybody's Magazine, 
Farm_ Poultry, Boston, 
Free Press, Detroit, 
Gazette, Cincinnati, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. “Medina, 0. : 
emocrat, St Louis 8 
eld, Mass M 


a et tt pe 


~ 


Sprin 
Rochester, N 
Harper’s Bazar, New Yor 
pervert, r’s Magazine, New 
arper’s ene: New Yor 
Hees, — er pe 
Herald, ee Rapids, 
n cean, Chicago, 
owa State Register, 
’ World, New 
Cleveland, Ohi w 
‘Now ‘York (mith Art Cab 





Leslie’s Monthly, 
endar) 

Leslie’s Weekly, 
Mail and Breeze, 
Munsey’s Magazine, 
News and Cgarier, 
Dhio State eeu Columbus, 
Pioneer Mau Minn 

"lain Dealer.’ Cleveland. Ohio (daily) 
Monthly, Albany, N 
Republic, St Louis 

Review of Reviews, New York 

t Nicholas, New rors 

cribner’s™ Magazine, 

scientific American, 

entinel, Milwaukee, 

tar, Kansas City, 

Success, New York 

The Great Round World, New York 
Tribune, New York 

World, Tri-weekly, 

Youth’s Companion, 


No premiums with other papers are included in any 
of the clubbing rates, unless so stated 
Whenever more than one paver besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper 
subtract $1 from joint price given in column 
Shese prices are subject to changes ma b 
“ishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should Se-a-y” each , oubene order. 
the abo Five wipe sas 
ae 


New 
Topeka, 
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Pr per ser 


oh opie include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicage 








Fhe Young Folks’ Table. 





Our Soldiers—A few days ago, while at 


School, the subject..was brought up about 
the way our forefathers were treated in the 
war and the way our soldiers are now 
treated. In 1777 the soldiers were almost 
reduced to starvation. They were poorly 
clad and fed, and in the dead of winter 
more than half of the soldiers were bare- 
footed. Bloody footprints marked their 
route to the spot. The pay of.an officer 
would not procure him the necessities of 
life. A walk of 60 or 70 miles was not con- 
sidered a great day’s work then, but I 
imagine that some of the boys and men 
who leave their city home to fight for their 
country could not well endure a 10 or 12- 
mile walk. Yet all that leave home, mother, 
father and all that is dearest to them, and 
fight nobly and bravely for their country, 
may God bless and prosper them!—{Nellie 
Peel, Kansas. ’ 


A Good Grasshopper—I am 10 years old 


and have two brothers, 13 and nine. We 
have lots of fun playing hide and seek with 
our dog, Rover. One day my friend, broth- 
er and I went fishing, and we caught some 
fish and sold them for 60 cents, and coming 
home brother lost.the 50 cents and was very 
sorry. Another time when he went fishing 
and went to catch some grasshoppers for 
bait, one grasshopper jumped on the pock- 
etbook that had the lost 50 cents, and that 
@rdsshopper’s life was saved.—[{E. H. &., 
‘New York. : 





Frightened—Oh, but didn’t we have fun 
last summer in the woods! One day my 
father and I wanted to cross a path, when 
we saw some footprints that looked like 
those of a small child. We followed and 
vame to a hollow tree; there was a hole 
at the bottom. I ran up to the tree to 
see if there was something in it. Oh, but 
didn’t I get frightened! Just before me sat 
@ great big porcupine. Pa had a stick 
with him and killed it. They all laughed 
at me when I came home for getting 
frightened over a harmless creature.—[Miss 
Lavinia, Wisconsin. 





When we go skating we build a fire in 
the swamp, so if the girls get cold they 
won’t have to go home to get warm. My 
father has four horses, and one large white 
one I used to ride. One day while I was 
riding him I passed by a neighbor’s whose 
pony was attached toa tree. But his rope 
wasn’t very stout, and he took it into his 
head to chase me. The white horse did not 
like the pony, and so I thought I’d get off, 
but before I could do so, the horse threw 
me off on my head, and when I got my 
senses, 2 man came along and helped me 
eatch the horse, and I led him home, for I 
was afraid to ride him. When I got home, 
my father laughed at me.—[Stub. 


Pa was a fireman on the railroad and 
had a good job and a perfect gentleman to 
work for, but after several years’ firing he 
got tired and moved to the country. We 
are farming and trucking. We raised lots 
of strawberries and picked as high as 25 
bushels in one day. Pa was going to take 
us out sleigh-riding to-day, but the west 
wind blowed hard and it was too cold, and 
ma did not want to go. I have two broth- 
ers older than I and one sister younger.— 
{Bertha A. Johnson, Pennsylvania. ~ 

My father was taken sick on December 5, 
and I had to attend to-five horses and help 
feed 16 head of cattle, and I helped hull 
corn for 18 hogs and helped to haul the 
wood, and harness and water the horses. 
The pump being hard to work, I got tired. 
Last summer I helped load up hay. I am 
12 years old.—[An Ohio Girl. 

Will Andrew Jackson Bethea, who re- 
cently wrote a letter in these columns, 
please send his address to the Y F E. 


. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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NOW BUILD YOURSELF UP. 


Your Blood is Poor and Thin, Your Werves Weak, You 
Are Run Down in Health. 








Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura, Best of All Spring Medi- 


cines, Most Wonderful Restorative and Strength- 
ener Known to Science--Makes Pure Blood, 


: Strong Nerves, Vigorous Bodies. 


Spring finds you with thin, poor, impoverished blood, weak, relaxed, 
and uns nerves. You are without your usual strength, energy, and 
vim; you feel that you are out of order, without being exactly sick. The 
cold wind seems to blow clear through you, a storm chills your mar- 
« ' row, and you perhaps have 
rheumatism, neuralgia, bilious- 
ness or kidney disease because of 
your disordered condition. You 
must take the best medicine to 
give you rexiewed strength and 
vitality, the best blood builder 
and purifier, the best nerve 
strengthener and invigorator. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and © 
merve remedy is the best medi- 
cine in the world to do all this, 
It purifies and enriches the 
blood, feeds, strengthens, and 
invigorates the nerves—in fact, 
it makes the weak strong, the 
sick well, and will cure your 
stomach trouble, your billous- 
ness, your kidney trouble, rheu- 
matism, or neuralgia. 


Dr. Orlanda Kiser, 984 Reese 
Ave., Lima, Ohio, writes: - 


“Man rs I was unfortunate 
enough Bp mod _ health, and, while 
endeavoring to regain the same, gradu- 
ally — until I became ‘Se com- 
ete wri a ner- 
| ae system was en rely sha , the 
nerves controlling the heart became 
weak and the ’s action irregular, 
which was a source of great digest te 
me. I was unable to sleep, estion 
was interfered with, an PF ngs 
speaking, I considered my e 
for this earth. I became 
thought of ever 







and ove up th 1 

a well man again. To-dayI am a 
man in every sense of the anda 
through the use of Dr. G: "e Nervu- 
ra blood and nérve remedy, 0! hI 
am proud to and ready te 
give a helping word to su g hu- 
manity. My health is my grea 


blessing, and words failto express 
atitude I feelfor Dr. Greene and 
Gonderful remedy.”’ 





Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy now for your spring 
medicine. This grand remedy has the confidence of the people no other 
remedy has, because it is the prescription of a regular physician, Dr. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York City, who has the largest practice and makes the 
ost cures of any physician in the world, and who can be consulted without 
p anal by anybody, personally, or by writing about your case. 





























SALARY $9g6u=aaes 


Several trustworth: ntlemen or ladies wanted in each state by an old established house of 10 years’ solid 
standing to manage our business in their own and nearby counties. It is mainly office work con- 
ducted at home. Sal: 


a por gi ear and ex penses—definite . BO commission, to under- 
Bic SALARY PaYAiE EACH WEDNESDAY IN CASH direct from headquarters. MONEY ADVANCED FOR 







EXPENSES EACH WEEK. Ten years in business find us complies to secure competent, reliable managers 
Kg e sel: drd a e vel pe. 
il. 





to handl I trade. References. tamped envelope. 
THE DOMINION COMPANY. Dept. W 53, -.- Chicago 
0000000 606000006000066096600000008 
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IT KILLS THE GERMS and STOPS YOUR COUGH 


Many are permanently cured of Tuberculosis or Consump- 
tion by using TUBERCLECIDE—all cases are relieved by 
using it. Begin treatment now and check your disease. 

Booklet, on general health and diet, and full directions with 
each. bottle $3.00, contains four to six weeks’ treatment. 
THE TUBERCLECIDE CO., Dept. M, - South MoAllister, Indian Ter. 
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“That Dow Woman.” 


[From Page 335.] 








ached. At last she could endure it no 
longer. 
“Papa,” she said, slipping mside his arm 


as he came in one day, “don’t you love 
your little girl any more?” 

“Ah, Helen, a man doesn’t choose to love 
his children. He has to love thems, no mat- 
ter how much grief they may cause him.” 

“You don’t act as though you cared a bit 
about me.’”’ She put her lips against his 
cold cheek. F 

“I have had two great disappointments 
lately,”” said Dr Lattice, without returning 
her caress, “and they are hard for me to 
bear. But probably I shall live them down 
—in time.” 

He pronounced the word “time” as 
though it had been “eternity.” Helen lay 
awake all that night. What did he mean 
by two disappointménts? She racked her 
brain vainly for the answer. But before 
morning a new resolution came to her—a 
resolution that brought more peace to her 
storm-tossed spirit than she had known 
for weeks. 

Next morning, as Miss Dow was dust- 
ing her parlor, she received another unex- 
pected call—this time from a drooping lit- 
tle figure in dove color. 

“Miss Dow,” said a trembling voice, ‘‘I 
wish you would tell me what you said to 
my father, when you changed your mind 
six weeks ago.” 

Miss Dow was pre-eminently truthful and 
direct. “I said I loved and honored him 
as much as any woman could love and 
honor a man, but that I would die before 
I would live with his detestable little wild- 
cat of a daughter.” Having spoken thus 
Mary Dow resumed her dusting. 

Helen steadied herself by putting her 
hand on the back of a chair. “I wish you 
would change your mind back again,” she 


said. “He is feeling very wretched. I 
thought I could make him happy, but I 
can’t. Nobody can except you.” 

Miss Dow dropped her duster. 

“I don’t ask you to love me,” went on 


the miserable voice, “for I don’t deserve 
it. I know I am detestable, just as you 
say. But I promised mother last night, 
and I promise you now, to be a good, un- 
selfish girl, and to—” 

_ She stopped, blinded and choked with 
tears. 

“Oh,” said Miss Dow with deep compas- 
sion, “you poor, poor littlé child!”’ 

At those loving words, the first she had 
heard for six wretched weeks, Helen ran 
to her new friend and hid her face on that 
ample bosom. 

“If you could only know,” said Miss Dow, 
“how I have wanted to love you. Oh, my 
little girl, no one can ever really take your 
mother’s place. She was the love of your 
father’s life; I am merely the fancy of his 
age. But I should like to help you to make 
him happy.” 

Helen kissed her with a glad-face. “I 
understand now what father meant by say- 
ing he had had two disappointments. He 
was wofully disappointed in me.” 

As they stood, held in each other’s arms, 
Wefore the window, a man passing on the 
street below happened to glance up. It 
was Dr Edward Lattite. He appeared first 
thunderstruck, then irradiated. He ran up 
the steps with the lightness of a schoolboy, 
and for a moment stood incredulous in the 
open doorway. Then hé came hurriedly 
toward them. All three faces were lumi- 
néus with happiness. “Kiss Helen first,” 
said Mary Dow. 


Let Them Do Their Own Mixing. 


E. B. 








The best cook in the neighborhood made 
a call, and she noticed I had paper in the 
bottom of my cake tin. ‘You must go to 
the cooking school,” she said, “and learn 
how to prepare your tins, so the cake will 
not stick to it.” “How is that?” I asked. 
“You greace the tin well, sprinkle flour on 
the bottom and sides, and turn the tin 


o-_— 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 





Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from _ kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will teli them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
ro home cure that does the work.-- 

v- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


over onto the table to shake off the flour © 


that does not adhere.” “Oh, that is an 
old way I learned long before I was told 
of using paper. But the latter is best for 
my oven, as it is liable to burn on the bot- 
tom. .To be sure, the cake must be turned 
out of the tin when done, and the paper 
removed, else it will stick to the cake, 
making trouble.” 

These schools do teach many good things 
about the science of cookery, but it seems 
to me that all their methods are not adapt- 
ed to practical, everyday use. To illustrate 
what I mean, I relate the following. I was 
installed in my cousin’s kitchen while she 
was sick. Her mother made a visit, and 
one day she said, ‘““‘We will have salt fish 
creamed to-day, for dinner.” I said Mrs 
W. did not like codfish. “We will fix it 
Mrs Parloa’s way, and he can’t help but 
like it, and he will never know what he is 
eating.” 

The potatoes were pared and thrown in 
cold water for 15 minutes, then put on 
to boil, 3 eggs were placed on the stove 
to simmer one-half hour, the salt fish was 
put in cold water and heated milk warm, to 
draw out the salt, then removed and a pint 
of cream put in the spider and thickened 
with a tablespodn of flour rubbed smooth 
in a little cold milk. The fish was added 
and the whole turned onto a warm. platter. 
The potatoes were put through a rice 
masher, with bits of butter, and heaped 
in little mountains around the lake of 
creamed fish. The éggs were taken from 
the hot water, and put in cold for a mo- 
ment, to remove the shells smoothly. The 
eggs were cut in circular pieces and laid 
around the etige of the platter. We omit- 
ted the green, but here was a dish fit to set 
before the king. 

The two of us had got the dinner onto 
the table just as the host arrived. Natural- 
ly I was a little anxious when he asked, 
“What have you here?” “Oh, taste and 
see,” was the reply. He was a gentleman 
and said nothing more, but I never pre- 
pared salt fish in any form for him again. 
Now if all these things had been served, 
each by itself in some pretty dishes, the 
objectionable part for each one could be 
declined, and one woman could have easily 
prepared the dinner, by letting each person 
do their own mixing. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8454 — Child’s - 
; 8433 — Reefer 
— 2, 4 and 6 Seales. &.i8 pouee. 





Ladies’ House 
Gown, consisting 
of Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist with Yoke 
No 8472 and - 
Ladies’ Nine- 


Gored Skirt with 
Fan Back No 8133. 


—Waist, 32-42 

inches bust meas- 8474 — Boys’ 
ure. Skirt, 22-34 Norfolk Suit. 4, 
inches waist 6, 8 10 and 12 
measure. vears. 
















Ladies’ Tailor- 
Made Gown, consist- 
ing of Ladies’ Jack- 
et with Simulated 





Vest, No 8471, and 

Skirt, No 8445. 8429 — Misses’ 

Ladies’ Five-Gored Wrapper with 
Skirt, 22-34-inch 14 and 16 years. 


waist. Jacket, 32-42- Princess Back. 12, 
inch: bust. 


Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
—————— 


The following is a Chicago boy’s essay 
on Longfellow, which was sent us by the 
teacher: “Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Maine. He went to college at Cam- 
bridge. He learned very fast. After a 
long while he was married. He lived in a 
beautiful home. His wife was a delicate 
young woman. She used to heip him in 
his studies. One night she was sitting up 
in the study. The candle fell up and lit 
her dress. She yelled. Longfellow heard 
her cries and came to her aid.* He tried to 
put it out but it was in vain. He burned 
his hands so badly that he had to be put 
to bed. His wife was burned to death. 
During the funeral ceremony Longfellow 
was in bed. After he was better he was 
married again.”’ 





Myrtle, I have a cat older than the one 
you wrote about. It is 18 years old and its 
name is Tom. I have a pet chicken, and 
every evening when it gets hungry it cémes 
and gets up in the window till I feed _ it. 
My grandfather has 26 grandchildren, over 
40 great grandchildren, and four great- 
great-grandchildren. My brother gives mu- 
sic lessons on the piano, organ, violin, ’cello, 
guitar, mandolin and horn. Mr Y F &, 
don’t let the monster eat this letter, be- 
cause I would like to see it in print.—[Vio- 
let, Illinois. 





I have a pet cat named Dick. He has a 
chair that he claims, and if anyone sits in 
it he will try to push them out. My sisters 
and I have a little pony. She is very cute. 
Her name is Nellie. My sister drives her 
all over.—[Sunshine, New York. 





On January 25 we had a blizzard and our 
colt got stuck in a snowdrift and my broth- 
er Ray had to dig him out.—[{Ethel Lock- 
hart, Nebraska. 


“CONSUMPTION 


CAN POSITIVBLY BB 


CURED.” 


$O STATED BY THE FAMOUS 


DR. ROBERT HUNTER OF NEW YORK. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Pneu- 
monia and Catarrh can positively be cured 
by Dr. Robert Hunter’s method of treat- 
ment, by which the curative drugs are in- 
troduced directly into the Bronchial tubes 
and lungs by inhalation and not put into 
the stomach, where they become useless. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist 
can receive absolutely free by mail, postage 
paid, a book explaining the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of the various bron- 
chial and lung diseases by addressing the 
Dr. Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th Street, New York City. 











sample for stamp. 





G0 INTO THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
6 a, full particulars and 


pecial Agency, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New: Books for Farmers 


AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN RURAL LIFE - 


The books here listed are in every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 
same time scientifically accurate. They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the ordimary business farmer. 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry ia the 
University of Minnesota 
ANIMAL BREEDING. This new book is 
the first book of the kind ever given to the 
world which has systematized the subject of 
animal breeding. e chapters on the more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sex and the 
relative influence of parents, should go far 
toward setting at rest the wildly speculative 
views cherished with reference to these ques- 
tions, The author has handled a difficult and 
complex subject in a way that brings it down 
to the level of the comprehension of everyone. 
The book is intended to meet the needs of the 
teachers of animal husbandry, students of ag- 
ricultural colleges, and all persons int 
in breeding live stock. -Illustrated, 12mo, 400 
pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE STUDY OF BREEDS. Crict, Sie 
tory, distribution, characteristics, ality, 
uses, and standards of excellence all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in 
America. The accepted text-hook in colleges, 
and the authority for farmers and breeders. 
372 pages. i2mo, 5 x 8 inches. 60 full-page 
plates. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN 
GRASSES. How to cultivate, harvest and use 
them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legumi- 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the 
cereals, millet, field roots, etc... Intensely prac- 
tical and reliable. Illustrated. 288 pages. 
tzmo, 5 x & inches.. Price, $1. 


SOILING CROPS AND THE.SILO. The 
growing and feeding of all kinds of are 
crops, conditions to which they are adapted 
their yee in the rotation, etc. Not a line is re- 
peated from the forage > book. Best meth- 
ods of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
ensilage. Illustrated. 12mo, 5 x S inches. 364 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


By F. A. WAUGH 


Professor of Horticulture, acd of 
Vermont 


FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, MAR- 
KETING. A practical guide to the t picking, 
storing, shipping and mar fruit 
While there are many books on the growing 
of fruit, this is the first ome on the equally 
important work of handling and selling it. No 
progressive fruit-grower, whether raising fruit 
on 2 large or a small scale, can afford to be 
without this most valuable tes Iilustrated. 
5x 57 _inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1 


PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE. A com- 

e manual for fruit-growers, nurserymen, 
armers and gardeners, on all known varieties 
of plums and their successful management. 
This new book marks an epoch in the horti- 
cultural literature of America. Plum cultute is 
one of the most complicated ef specialties, ‘and 
Prof Waugh is one of the be: ¢ inown of. the 
— Illustrated. 12mo. ao pages. Cloth, 
1.50. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. A treatise on 
the general principles governing outdoor ,art, 
with sundry ‘suggestions for their applicgtion 
in the commoner problems of gardening. Every 
go is short, terse and to the point, giv-- 

perfect clearness to the discussion at all 
Illustrated. samo, .Cloth. 


points. 5° cents. 





NEW BOOKS ON SPECIAL 
CROPS 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND AL- 
LIED VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO 
HARVEST. By C. L. Atzen. A ‘practical 
treatise on the various types and varicties of 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
kale, collards and kohi-rabi. The chapter on 
seed raising is probably the most authoritative 
treatise on this subject ever published. Insects 
and fungi attacking this class of vegetables are 
given due attention. Illustrated. 12mo. 142 
pages. Cloth, so cents. 


ALFALFA, Its growth, uses, and feeding 
value, together with notes on its history, bot- 
any, etc. By F. D. Cosurn. No other forage 
crop has ever attained the same degree of 
favorable prominence in the United States 
within a single decade as that acquired by 
alfalfa in the last ten years. In this practical 
treatise is presented all the best that is known 
up to the present time on the growth, uses and 
feeding value of alfalfa, in language so plain 
as to be clearly understeod even by those who 
were before entirely unfamiliar with this re- 
markable plant. No such fund of fact and 
experience has before been made available to 
the public upon this subject, which is sure to 
be of interest to. every.farmer in the country. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 160 
pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


HEMP (Cannabis sativa). By S. S. Boyce. 
A practical treatise on the* culture of hemp 
for seed and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp plant. The author has 
devoted nearly a lifetime to the practical study 
of the gubject. All the.various operations con- 
nected with hemp culture are so plainly and 
clearly described as to enable anyone to make 
a sucgess 6f hemp culture. Ilustrated. 1s2mo, 
5 x 8 inches. 122 pages. Cloth, Price, post- 
paid, $0 cents. 


HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS 
AND LIVE FENCES. By E..P. Powsia, The 
planting,“ growth and management of hedge 
plants for country and suburban homes. Iilus- 
trated. r2mo, 5 x 8 inches. 140 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURE. A com- 
plete guide to dark forcing and field. culture. 
Part I—By J. E. Morssz, the well-known Michi- 
gan trucker and originator of thé new famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark 
forcing and field culture. Part II—By G. B. 
Fiske, Other methods practiced by -market- 
gardeners. Copiously illustrate from photo- 
graphs and sketches made exclusively for this 
work. The only complete, practical, scientific 
and up-to-date manual on this crop. _ Cloth, 
12mo. 130 pages, Price, postpaid, 5e cents. 





FREE TO AL 








Our beautifully illustrated 8vo 
Catalog, containing descriptions 
of three hundred yaluable books 


———— => 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, etc, will be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card 


his address to the publishers, and asking for it. 


It will pay every man, 


young or old, to provide himself with good books even if economy has to 
practiced in other directions in order to enable him to do this. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


FUMIGATION METHODS. A_ practical 
treatise upon mew, cheap, simple and effective 
means of exterminating insect ‘pests and vari- 
ous other vermin in field, orchard, nursery, 
greenhouse, mill, granary, elevator, car, ship 
and other enclosures. A timely work for farm- 
ers, fruit-growers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
ists, millers, grain dealers, transportation com 
panies, college and experiment station workers, 
etc. By Wiiuis G. Lge formerly profes- 
sor of entomology and invertebrate zoology at 
the Maryland Agricultural College, and state 
entomologist; author of many special reports 
on economic topics; fellow in the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science; 
member of the Association of Economic Ente 
mologists; the American Pomological Society. 
This. work should be in the hands of every 
horticulturist and nurseryman in the country, 
as. well as florists and others engaged in propa- 
gation and distribution of ts. Trans 
tion companies, oes ry grain dealers 
find it the most careful ont complete 
ever published. a reference book on 
subject of fumigation, college 
station workers and others engaged im scientific 
pursuits will find it useful and practical in 
every respect. Every detail in connection with 
the apparatus necessary for the use of thé gas 
has ully illustrated and chapter is 
praciony a@ monograph on the # . 

t comtams over 200 pages, 
handsomely bound. Price, $1. 


PRIZE GARDENING. PR a Derive 


Profit, casure, 


ners in 5 ‘American 
test. illustrat 
phs and drawings. Compiled ta i over Ame 


Fisue Five daily record’ of thet 
ica of the 


2 or Y ~-%,-~4 

y in a. compettion {or ‘or a 
The of ate 
paw &.. te the ng: yl. BO 

from the ay: lot to the farm. The very f: 
ference in the conditions an consti- 
tutes the particular value of f the chapters, simce 
readers everywhere will Sul that some at least 
of the descriptions are 


to 
their needs. Tilustrated with 
sketches, etc. About 350 pages. 
d in cloth. Price, $1. 


ASPARAGUS — ITS CULTURE FOR 
HOME USE A MARKET. A practical 
cultivation, hee 


ey! x 7 inches, 


treatise on 


, marketing and preserving of 
with notes on Tes history and botany. . oy Fe Me 
Hexamer. This is the first book oul ed in 


America which is exclusively devoted to the 
subject upon which it treats. No rural-Jibrary - 
is complete without this instructive and attrac- 
tive book. Handsomely iliustrated. 5 x 7 irfthes, 
About 150 pages. loth. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents, 





A LIBRARY IN EVERY 
HOME 


O meet the needs of the pee A 

j ful and pragremnive farmer, we 

have arranged ag = 
LIBRARIES, _covering th 

rious departments of agri ural life 

and economy, ‘They com 

ognized standard works ~ hon Ha as 

the latest books by wolliowa au- 

thorities. 

We have further arranged to 
these Libraries for inspection we. 
buying, and have made the terms such 
as to save a considerable a _over 
the retail prices 
books, and if desired the payments 
thay “be extended over sev 
There is therefore mo excuse for any 
farmer not being fully informed as to 
the latest developments in his profes- 
sion. 

Full particulars reaprding these Li- 
braries, the special ——— 
etc, will be sent on i colet oO 
pard asking us for the 


A Revolution in the. - 


TT = 














ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, iiAtgderrs bunbine cacaso 




















































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ward's Horn of Plenty 


Our famous no-middlemen system of providing 
all the luxuries and necessities of life has been 
adopted by two million people who appreciate 
our ability to help them make four dollars do the 
work of five. THE HORN OF PLENTY IS 

————__ OPEN TO YOU—WILL YOU TRY !T? 


ANNOUNCEMENT-—The apeing and summer edition of 
our catalogue No. 70 will be ready March ISth. It will be 
the finest and most complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, containing over 1,000 pages and 17,000 illustra- 
tions. It costs us almost a dollar to publish and distribute 
this catalogue, but we will send it to you for ISc, by mail 
or express prepaid. Almost any family can save $100.00 
a year by having our catalogue. Send for it today and 

enclose 15 cents to ——— pay postage or expressage. Ifyou 

already have our No.70 catalogue don’t send for another as 
we intend to mail you the supplement mentioned below. 

IF YOU HAVE ORDERED goods from us in the past year, we will send 
you a 100:page supplement containing all additions to our stock since 


No. 70 catalogue was issued. It will not be necessary for you to ask for 
this supplement as we want you to have it and will send it anyway. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER ORDERED goods from us or had our*big catas 
logue, send 1Sc teday and get our latest,it’s the key to the doorof prosperity. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


The House that tells the truth. 








Nuaeioers YOU NEED NOT BE A SAMSON 


~ DOUBLE to work with the ‘‘Planet Jr.”” No 12, A child can handle it. For the gardener § 
‘ Aenea S8 or truck farmer nothing equals thistool. Itcleans the weeds out from among the 
akeham tender little plants, and does it thoroughly and easily. Saves all that expensive 


hand labor. Cultivates all vegetables astride or between the rows. The various attachmeats adapt it 
for use during the entire cultivating season. 


Ik The changes and adjustments are quickly and easily made. The handles are adjustable and can be 
‘ eer) set at any desired height to fit tall or short man. The wheels can be adjusted for work in any width row. & 
" ~ = 


We make a full line of Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two Horse Cultivators, Seeders, Single 
A and Four Row Beet Cultivators, etc. Write for the catalogues. We describe and illustrate all these 
tools perfectly, and show many photographic views of the ‘Planet Jr.”’ tools at workin this and many 
foreign lands. It isa veritable art gallery. We have printed hundreds of thousands, but they are going 
fast. Sent free on request. Write to-day. 
“Planet Jrs." are known everywhere S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
as the best of their kind. Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. 


SUCCESS 483i WEEDER | 











Clean your grain, get a higher price when you sell it; haveit 
. free from foulseeds when yousow it. It means dollars to you. 


f 
will separate seeds of all kinds. The best mill made for (CLbihilhedl [ [ {:/ { {/ 
separating wheat and oats, cleaning flax, clover and timothy > ws ors fi; 

s, beans, buckwheat, broom corn, etc. It soon pays for : - ' 
give you time to pay for it. Send for catalogue and spec- MR 2 oS 
ial terms. (Factories at Detroit, Mich., and Chatham, Ont.) 
M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO., (Ltd. 117 Wesson Ave., Detrolt,Mich, CAUTION 

round tooth weeders that several manufacturers 

came out with cunningly devised imitations. 
The Eureka Mower Co., of Utica, N. Y,, man 


seed I 
itself. Special bagger attachment saves half the labor. We 
Our Weeder tooth so completely octipacd all 
ufacturers of the Davidson Weedes (flat tooth), 














are permanently enjoined as infriagers of our 


atent, by order of United States Appellate 
ourt, and have made full settlement with us. 
For information to farmers and dealers (who 
are also amenable to the law), we give a quota- 
tion from the court’s decree, defining the scope 
of our patent. *‘Substantially round or equiva- 


lently shaped in cross section, and small in sine, 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS adapted to engage with the soil, and a fla 


spring, yieldin upper portion.’ Full copy will 
outshoot all other black powder shells, because they te wpe ine in, Unived ‘States, Cosel aatinet "Resttone 

; j arm Machine Co., o! 3 ‘ e in- 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands o suract our spemte''te Yat’ (lor fetus ascoune 


$ ; a ing) all dealers or farmers selling or using in- 

powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced frineing, ‘weeders in. their te rior, ues i 

not desire litigation with any one, but we mus 

ALL + REPUTABLE DEALERS ¢ KEEP ¢ THEM protect ourselves in the enjoyment of the rights 

justly ours as originators the flat tooth weed- 

er. Since our Anti-Clog Weeder has proved a big 

investment to more than 60,000 farmers in the 

United States, thousands have written us that 

rather than be wipent one ow they, wee, bu 

one every year. May we tell you all about it 

$ B05 STEEL MILL ~ 2 a Geek fom factor and —= 

f For a at your depot, freight prepaid, if your dealer 
Y, or $15.03 FORA sé, How will not supply you. 

Perastians i EST, LIGHTEST RUNNING HALLOCK WEEDER CoO., York, Pa, 

PRENWOOOT, AND BEST PUMPING STEEL 


Se lilt $14.30' 
EX) highest erode and strongest all stec} Real Estate Wanted 
by BINDING GUARANTEE, OR GREAT- and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 


L OFFER EVER where located) send d 
escription and cash price and get 
MADE, cut this ad. out and mail to (FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 1. DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 



































